

















ON THE WINGS OF THE MORNING 


IN THIS ISSUE — FIRST INSTALMENT OF PRIZE WINNING 


BIG MOMENT STORIES 











Full Detuils of My Remarkable FREE TEST OFFER! 


BOUT once in a “Blue moon” some genius pops up with 
A a new invention that everyone has been waiting for. Then, 
presto! Almost like magic, agents’ profits go soaring 
overnight to tremendous heights! And now the cold, hard- 
boiled facts about this amazing new can opener bear convinc- 
ing proof! 


More Than a Can Opener 


This queer new device doesn’t just cut a ragged hole around 
the edge of the can. It lifts the entire top completely out, 
clean as a whistle! The machine holds the can—opens it— 
flips up the lid so you can grab it—and gives you back the 
can without a drop spilled, without any jagged edges to hack 
your fingers—all in a couple of seconds! You just put the 
an in the machine—turn the handle—and almost instantly 
the job is done! Built to do the job better than anything 
ever devised! Will last a lifetime! It's far more than just a 
can opener, it’s a real can-opening machine! 


The Secret of Big Money 


Women hate the old style can opener—and with good rea- 
son, too. It's the last relic of barbarism in the modern 
kitchen, Yet every day millions of women have to open cans 
the dangerous, laborious old-fashioned way. Food is spilled 
and wasted Fingers are cut and torn—often followed by in- 
fections and blood poisoning that result in expensive doctor 
bills Opening cans the old way is a job nasty enough to 
make most any man swear—this amazing new way—it's so 
easy a ten-year-old child can do it with perfect safety! No 
wonder women—and men, too—simply go wild over it! 


A Spectacular New Sales Plan 


I want you to see this surprising new invention with your own 
eyes. I want you to know why everyone, man or woman, falls for 
it the instant they see it. Whether you are an experienced sales- 
man, or never sold a penny’s worth of anything in your life—I 
want to tell you about a remarkable new sales plan that wins you 
a profit on every call you make. This plan is made possible by 
another spectacular money maker in the Speedo line and prom- 
ises you a steady income of up to $100 in a week! 


Free Test—Act Quickly 


If you are ambitious—if your present income is less than $60 in 


a week—act at once before some other live wire beats you to this 
lifetime opportunity. Without obligation, learn about these amaz- 
ing new patented inventions, and get my FREE TEST OFFER. 
NOW! 


Just mail the coupon today 





PATENTED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTIES 


CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO. 


4500 Mary Ave. Dept. D-1003 St. Louis, Mo. 


Brand New Invention 


BRINGS FORTUNES 
TO AGENTS! 


Here’s Something Brand New! An Amazingly Simple Inven- 
tion—Yet, Absolutely Revolutionary! For Now, at One Sweep, 
Millions of Old Style Can Openers are Doomed to the Scrap 
Heap! Think of it, Men! A Tremendous New Opportunity for 
Quick Profits in Every Home in America! No Wonder Agents 
have made Astonishing, Almost Incredible Sums—$75, $100, 
$150 in a Week. So Mail the Coupon for All the Facts and 


Works Like 
a Charm 

Just insert can in 
holder and turn crank. 
Top is cut completely out 

nside the rim of can. Juices 
can’t spill out. So simple, 


a child can operate with per- 


fect safety. 





AGENTS! 


FULL 
TIME 


$265 
ina 
Week 





“‘Here is my record for 
first 30 days with Speedo 
—June 13,60 Speedos: 
June 20, 84 Speedos; 
June 30, 192 Speedos; 
July 6, 288 Speedos. 
Speedo brought me $265 
in a week. 

M. Ornoff, Va. 
SPARE TIME 
$9 First Half Day 
“The first afternoon I 
received my Speedo out 

fit I made $9." 

Mrs. R. Spain, Kans. 
PART TIME 
$20 In 3 Hours 
“I worked about three 
hours and took 25 or 
ders. This brought me 

$20 profit.’’ 
0. C. Gregg, Wyo. 








No Jagged Edges 
Speedo cuts the top 
out, smooth, slick 
andclean. Ends for- 
ever the danger of 
infection from fin- 
gers cut on jagged 
tin edges. 











Food Pours Right Out 
No fuss or muss. 
All food pours right 
out of can without 





scraping or “‘spoon- 
ing.” Even foods 
frozen in the can 
slip out easily. 
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1 4500 Mary Ave., Dept. D-1003 
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They Told Him Salesmen Were Born’ 


But Now He Makes 510000 a Year 
...Lhanks to This Little Book 


I¢ was just a little free book that made the difference 
between Ed Pinkham and the rest of the men in our 
chop. Nobody ever imagined that Ed would land even in 
the $5,000-a-year class, let alone be making $10,000 be- 
fore he was thirty. Ed didn’t know himself the abilities 
he had in him as a money-maker — he couldn't even sel! 
the foreman the idea of recommending him for a five- 
dollar raise. 


But one day a strange occurrence changed the whole 
course of his life. During his lunch hour Ed started to 
read a little book he had brought to work with him. 


“It’s a book called ‘The Key To Master Salesmanship,’ 
Bill,” he told me. “It’s the most amazing thing I ever 
read. I never dreamed there was so much in salesman- 
ship. You ought to send for a copy yourself. Why don’t 
you? It’s free.” 


“Huh!” said Luke Jones. ‘“‘Does that book tell you how 
to learn to be a salesman? A fellow has to be ‘born’ that 
ay to be a good salesman.” 


Ed just smiled at that, but he said nothing. We kidded 
him about it, but he wouldn't tell us any more; just 
miled. About four months later he left us. The fore- 
man grinned when he heard about it. “I'll see you in a 
week or so, I guess, Ed. You can have your job back 
when you want it,”” he promised and Ed thanked him. 
But after he left Ed never came back and we wondered 
what luck he was having. 


After that, I forgot him until last night. I was going 
home, when a snappy sedan drove up to the curb next to 
me “Hi, Bill, going home?”’ said the man in the car. I 
looked up, and there was Ed dressed like a million collars, 
leaning over the wheel. 


For Pete’s sake!"’ I said. ‘‘What are you doing nowa- 
days, Ed?” He smiled. ‘“‘City sales manager for the 
Steel Castings Company,” he told me. ‘“‘What are you 
doing?” 


Still at the shop,” I replied. “But what I want to 
know is, how do you come to be sales manager for Steel 
Castings? They're one of the biggest firms in the 
business.” 


Ed smiled again. “‘Remember that book on salesman- 
ship that Luke Jones was kidding me about one day? 

fell, when I finished my salesmanship course, the Asso- 
ciation I took it from gave me a choice of twenty-one jobs 
through their Free Employment Department. I got a 
wonderful job, and I had a wonderful training, so I've had 
a pretty successful time of it. They made me City Sales 
Monager three months ago at ten thousand dollars a 
year 


“Good night!" I said. “‘And Luke and I are still punch- 
ing the old time clock!" 


Ed looked at me seriously. ‘“‘See here, Bill,”’ he said. 
“Are you sport enough to risk two cents that you can do 
as well as I did? Then spend the two cents to write to the 
National Salesmen’s Training Association tonight and get 
their free book. Then take their course. When you have 
your diploma, their Free Employment Department will 
help you get a good sales job—every year they have calls 
for over 50,000 salesmen. Not only will they help you 
get the job, but they give you an ironclad money-back 
guarantee that you must be satisfied with the training 
received—or they refund your tuition! 


“Bill, training is the only thing you need to make you a 
wonderful salesman. That stuff that Luke Jones talks 
about, that salesmen are born, is the biggest bunk I ever 
heard. They made a salesman out of me; they can make 
a salesman—and a good one—out of nearly anyone who 
will study. Every human being is born a salesman. 
Thousands of the greatest possible kind of salesmen live 
and die without knowing their own powers. The differ- 
ence that makes the so-called born salesman successful is 
the fact that he has learned, through experience or through 
training, the fundamental selling secrets that always 
work. It's training in those secrets, which I got from the 
N.S.T.A., that made a $10,000-a-year success out of me. 
You can master them as well as I did. Send for that little 
book tonight, and when you've got your training, come 
and see me.”’ 


FREE—TO EVERY MAN 


The Key to 
MASTER- 
LESMANSHIP 


The Highest Pend 
*s/0n 


i” World 


NATIONAL SALESMEN'S 
VRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 


tecenots 


NOW SENT 
FREE 











NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 


ASSOCIATION 


A bool but what a book! Just seven ounces 
of paper and printers’ ink—but it reveals fact Dept. D-22, N.S.T.A. Bidg., Chicago, III. 
and secrets that have led hundreds of men to 
success beyond their fondest expectations See Sac awanasnsasewomecoororrs 
ae! yourself -I REE—w! y “The Key To Master 1 National Salesmen's Training Association, 4 
Salesmanship has increased the earning ca Dept. D-22, N pally ‘Sake 
pacities of thousands, as a direct result of their ' ept. -22, N. S. T. A. Bidg., Chicago., Ml. 1 
reading it! You'll know, then, how J. H. Hup t wit out cost or obligation please« nd e free copy i 
pert of Michigan learned from its pages tl i of The Key To Master Sale inshi including § 
secrets that enabled him to make $525 in one « details of your FREE EMPLOYMENT '’ 
ee You can understand how it helped A ' ' 
Fidler of Alabama to raise his pay 700< © Mem 1 
You'll know how it made C. B. Sterling of ’ i 
Florida an officer and manager of his Company, ’ i 
aising his pay to ten times what it was. Learn Addre 
for yourself the REAL TRUTH about salesman- ‘' ~ 
ship. You do not risk one penny or incur the ® City ' 
lightest obligation. And since it may prove t ' ' 
turning point in your career it is certainly wort i I 
your while to fill out and mail the coupon be s Ag Occupa ' 
! a ee a ee alin 


low. Do it now 
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i eee The 34th State, admitted to the Union Jan. 20, 
1861. A Spanish explorer, Coronado, led an expedition 
there in 1540. The region became a part of the United States 
at the time of the Louisiana Purchase, April 30, 1803. Congress 
included it in Louisiana Territory, March 3, 1805, 
and in Missouri Territory, June 4, 1812. The Mis- 
souri Compromise March 3, 1820, prohibited slav- 
ery within its boundaries. The opening of the 
trails to Santa Fe and to Oregon advertised the 
land and attracted settlers from the older States 
Congress organized it as a territory in adopting 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill May 30, 1854, that al- 
lowed the people of the two territories to decide 
at the polls, if they wished to be admitted to the 
Union later as a free State or a slave State. From 
1855 to 1865, the land was virtually in a state of civil wariare. 
The free-soilers established a capital at Topeka; the pro- 
slavery advocates at Lecompton. The fourth constitution 
submitted by the free-soilers was ratified by the people Oct. 
4, 1859. Population, 1860, 107,206; 1928 (U. S. est.), 1,835,- 
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ooo. Percentage of urban population (communities of 2,500 
and over), 1900, 22.5; 1910, 29.2; 1920, 34.9. Area, 82,158 
sq. miles. Density of population (1920 U. S. Census), 21.6 
per sq. mile. Rank among States, 24th in population, 13th in 
area, 33d in density. Capital, Topeka (1925 State 
Census), 55,411. Three largest cities (1925 State 
Census), Kansas City, 116,053; Wichita, 88,367; 
Topeka. Estimated wealth (1923 U. S. Census), 
$6,264,058,000. Principal sources of wealth (1923 
U.S. Census), slaughtering and meat packing out- 
put, $224,661,483; flour and grain mill products, 
$104,076,284; petroleum refinements, $56,357,144; 
mineral output (1025), $142,044,214, petroleum, 
zinc, coal, gas; all crops (1020 U. S. Census) 
were valued at $588,923,248, the leaders being 
wheat, corn and hay. Kansas had 81,265 men and women 
in service during the World War. State motto, adopted 1861, 
“Ad Astra per Aspera”—“To the stars through difficulties.” 
Origin of name: Named for a tribe of Sioux Indians. Nick- 
names: Jayhawk, Sunflower. 
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JShe FLORSHEIM SHOE 


All that you ask of a good shoe, FLORSHEIM SHOES will give you . . . style so 


fine, so clean-cut that you will constantly admire their distinguished appearance 
... comfort so satisfying that you will experience daily foot-freedom and con- 
tentment ... and exceptional service, giving you money's worth MOST 


STYLES 
and more ... Dealers everywhere ... The Stripe, Style M-389. . . $10 


. Thee FLORSHEIM: > Es eMenufocturers »- CHICAGO» 
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(GOOD SCOUTS 


HE Amer- 
ican Le- 
gion post 
at North 
Haven, Connecticut, is 
in session. The question 
before the house is: 
Shall the newly formed 
Boy Scout troop be al- 
lowed to meet in the 
post hall? Objection had 
been raised that the 
boys might be too rough. 

“Sure they should 
meet in the hall,” says 
a member. ‘Rough? 
Listen here. Those boys 
are Scouts. Get the 
idea?”’ 

‘*And, Mr. Com- 
mander!” sings out a 
former Yankee Division 
man, “‘We’d be a fine set 
of sports if we did not 
take our own troop of 
boys into the hall. Re- 
member the time they 
got out and passed hand- 
bills for us? They’re on 
the job everytime.” 

“And that’s not all,” pipes up another member. ‘“‘Remember 
that Scout troop that helped us out on Flag Day? They’d work 
their heads off for the Legion. And besides, being Boy Scouts 
they probably could give us some pointers on the way to keep a 
meeting hall in good order.” 

So that was that. And the post at North Haven took its stand 
among the many in the Department of Connecticut that are 
sponsoring Boy Scout work. We might have said ‘‘among those 
the whole country over,” for interest in Scouting is not confined 
to Connecticut. But that compact New England department 
has done enough to stand ace high in reputation for Scout work 
in the estimation of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and can be used as an example of what a department, 
collectively, can do to foster this growing and important section 
of boys’ work. 

Back in 1922 The American Legion began actively to engage in 
Boy Scout leadership. During that year 52 troops were spon- 
sored by Legion posts. Recently a well known Legionnaire, who 
is intensely interested in Scouting as his distinguished father was 
before him, became curious to see the figures showing the growth 
of Scouting under Legion leadership. He was Theodore Roose- 
velt, a member of the National Council. George W. Ehler, 
keeper of the records at the national headquarters, flashed him 
the statistics, which boiled down show that in 1923 the number 
jumped from 52 to 237. By 1925 there were 741 such troops. By 
April of 1929 there were 996 troops under Legion guidance, out of 
a total of 26,470 in the whole country, or nearly four per cent of 
them. In Connecticut there are 43 American Legion sponsored 
troops of Boy Scouts at the present time, out of 445 in all, which 
gives that department a high batting average of about ten per 
cent in this activity. 

And if Connecticut can be used as a rather shining example of 
Boy Scout leadership and sponsorship among American Legion 
posts, so the Hughson Post of West Haven can be selected as 
typical of what a post can do when it takes up Scouting in 
earnest. 

“All right! 
April 1926, unanimously and vociferously. 
happily, “here’s the leader.” 
luck in Boy Scout work. 

This leader was Irving Brown, a solidly set up Legionnaire 
who was a member of the 103d Ambulance Company, and who 


4 


vision. 


We'll sponsor a troop!” announced this post in 
“And,” they added 
Finding the right leader is the real 


By Orland K Armstrong 


Boy Scouts of a Legion-sponsored troop in New Haven, Connecticut all 

set to enjoy the pleasures of the old swimming hole under expert super- 

Work with scout troops is a major Legion activity not alone in 
Connecticut but throughout the entire nation 


did service with the 
Yankee Division for 
21 months overseas. 
He rolled up his 
sleeves, mastered the 
duties of scout leader- 
ship, got his gang of 12 
boys and started work 
on this collection of 
tenderfeet. Today those 
former tenderfeet and 
thirty more that have 
been added to the troop 
are the pride of Hughson 
Post and the pride of 
West Haven. 

Their advancement 
record shows that two 
of them have reached 
the coveted Eagle Scout 
rating, eight the Life 
Scout and fourteen the 
Star Scout honor. They 
broke the records for 
efficiency among the 55 
troops in the New Haven 
council for 1928. They 
are typical of what can 
be done when a group of 
Legionnaires let a bunch 
of boys lengthen out their stride a little so that they might keep 
step with them. 

Now among the names that must be mentioned as back of the 
movement for Scouting in the New Haven district and the Con- 
necticut Department is Dan Strickland, former state chaplain of 
the Legion. He went over with the to2nd Infantry in September, 
1917, was wounded and captured at Chateau Thierry, had four 
months’ experience “behind the lines” on the other side of the 
strafing, and finally showed his independence by escaping from 
prison camp and working his way to Italy. 

Strickland began preaching at a church out in the section of 
New Haven known as the “Hill.”” Ask any New Haven man 
about the “Hill.” An idea of the tough type of boyhood that 
abounds out there can be gained by the figures that show that 
this section formerly furnished more than half of the juvenile de- 
linquents of the entire city. There was not a single community 
enterprise in that neighborhood when Strickland began his 
efforts. 

He gathered up the boys and organized them into clubs. His 
church purchased a building nearby and Strickland began filling 
it up with boys. They came in there, ragged and dirty, frequently 
with police records for juvenile delinquency of all kinds. Within 
three years Strickland had three Scout troops going, and a couple 
dozen assorted boys’ clubs besides. Then he got public spirited 
citizens interested in the project of erecting another building to 
serve as gymnasium, drill floor, athletic stadium and what not. 
The money was subscribed and the building built, and dedicated 
as a memorial to World War veterans. 

“Then,” Strickland relates, “I visited all the Legion posts in 
the district and invited them to be represented in administering 
the Hill Memorial Building. They responded by appointing two 
members from each post. And each post decided upon some 
particular project in connection with boys’ work on the Hill. 
Within two years juvenile delinquency dropped down to one half 
the previous figures, according to court records.” 

Over in New Britain the writer found the Legion crowding on 
the heels of the New Haven posts for honors in Scout sponsorship. 
The Eddy Glover Post of New Britain is the largest in the de- 
partment, with a membership of more than 700. Four years ago 
this post organized a Scout troop. N. C. Avery, past commander 
of the Eddy Glover Post, was the prime mover in the project, 
seconded by Harry C. Jackson, the (Continued on page 59) 
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“T GAMBLED 2? and WON 
$35,840 in 2 YEARS” 


A Story for Men and Women 


who are dissatisfied with themselves 


HIS is the story of a gamble— 

a 2c risk—which paid me a 

profit of $35,840 in two years. 
I am not, and never was, a gambler 
by nature; in all probability I never 
would have taken the chance if more 
money was involved. So even if you, 
too, are against gambling, you will 
feel like risking two cents after you’ve 
read my story. 


Some people believe I was lucky. 
Others think I am brilliant. But this 
sort of luck I had everyone can have. 
My type of brilliance is that of any 
average man. 


Almost any $40-a-week wage earner 
has as complete a mental equipment 
as I had two years ago. And he feels 
today just about the way I did then. 
For two years ago, I too, was in the 
$40-a-week rut. My earnings were 
$2.080 per year! 


I was discontented, unhappy. I was 
not getting ahead. There didn’t seem 
to be much hope in the future. | 
wanted to earn more money—a lot 
more money. I wanted to wear better 
clothes and have a car, and travel. | 
wanted to be on a par with people I then 
looked up to. I wanted to feel equal to 
them mentally and financially. 


But it all seemed hopeless. I was beset 
with fears. I was afraid of losing my job. 
I was afraid of the future. I could see 
nothing ahead for myself and my wife and 
baby but a hard struggle. I would live 
and work and die—just one of the millions 
who slaved their lives away. I was irri- 
table, easily annoyed, discouraged, “sore” 
at my fate and at the world. I could not 
think clearly. My mind was in a constant 
whirl. I was “seatterbrained.” I had a 
thousand half-baked ideas to make more 
money, but acted on none of them. 


The end of each year found me in about 
the same position as the beginning. The 
tiny increases in salary, grudgingly given 
to me, were just about enough to meet the 
rising cost of living. Rent was higher; 
clothes cost more; food was more expen- 
sive. It was necessary for me to earn more 
money. So once in a while I got a few 
dollars more. But it wasn’t because of any 
great change in my ability. 


loday I have an income of $20,000 a 
year. That’s exactly $17,920 more than it 
Was two years ago. A difference of $35,840 
in two years. My family has everything it 
necds for its comfort and pleasure. My 
bank account is growing rapidly. I have 
my own home in the suburbs. I am re- 
spected by my neighbors, and I have won 
my wife and children’s love as only the 
comforts and pleasures of life can do. 


Al RIL, 1930 





When I am old I will not be a millstone 
around anyone’s neck, My children will 
not have to support me. 


I look forward to the future with con- 
fidence and without fear. I know that only 
improvement can come with the years. 
Once I wandered through life aimlessly, 
cringing, afraid. Today I have a definite 
goal and the will to reach it. I know I 
cannot be beaten. Once my discontent re- 
sulted in wishes. Today my slightest dis- 
content results in action. Once I looked 
forward hopefully to a $5 a week increase 
in salary. Today I look forward confi- 
dently to a $100 a week increase in my 
earnings. 


What magic was it that caused the 
‘hange in my circumstances? How did I, 
a $40-a-week clerk, change my whole life 
so remarkably? I can give you the answer 
in one word—Pelmanism. I gambled 2c 
on it. Yet without it, I might have con- 
tinued in my old $40-a-week rut for the 
rest of my life. 


Pelmanism taught me how to think 
straight and true. It crystallized my scat- 
tered ideas. It focused my aim on one 
thing. It gave me the will power to carry 
out my ideas. It dispelled my fears. It 
improved my memory. It taught me how to 
concent rate—how to observe keenly. Initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, organizing ability, 
forcefulness were a natural result. I stopped 
putting things off. Inertia disappeared. 
Mind-wandering and indecision were things 
of the past. With new allies on my side 
and old enemies beaten, there was nothing 
to hold me back. 


I am writing this in appreciation 
of what Pelmanism did for me. I 
want other average men to gamble 
2e as I did. For the cost of a post- 
age stamp I sent for the booklet about 
Pelmanism, called “Scientific Mind 
Training.” Reading that free book 
started me on my climb. I took no 
risk when I enrolled for the Course 
because of the Institute’s guarantee. 
All I gambled was 2c and I am $36,000 
better off now than I would have been 
had I not written for the book about 
Pelmanism. 


The Pelman Institute will be glad 
to send a copy of “Scientifie Mind 
Training” to any interested individ- 
ual. This book is free. It explains 
Pelmanism. It tells what it does to 
the mind. It tells what Pelmanism has 
meant to others. For over 25 years 
Pelmanism has been helping people to 
happiness. Over 700,000 others have 
studied this remarkable science. 
Among those who have praised it are 
such great world figures as the late 
Jerome K. Jerome, Sir Harry Lauder, 
the late Hon. T. P. O’Connor, Major Gen. 
Sir Frederick Maurice, H. R. H. Prince 
Charles of Sweden, and many others. Your 
whole life may be altered as a result of 
reading “Scientific Mind Training.” Send 
the coupon. You have nothing to lose. If 
Pelmanism does not help you it costs you 
nothing. There is no obligation in mailing 
the coupon. No salesman will call on you. 
Decide for yourself what to do after you 
read the free book about Pelmanism. Mail 
the coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
71 West 45th St., Suite D-101, New York 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Dethi 
Durban and Melbourne. 
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The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Suite D-101 
New York City 


I want you to show me what Pel- 
manism has actually done for over 
700,000 people. Please send me your 
free book, “Scientific Mind Training.” 
This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 


Name 

















Huntington, Indiana, Post of the Legion co-ordinated the work of several civic agencies to bring into being 
this beautiful sunken garden, which had once been a quarry but latterly had become a dumping place. Be- 
low, winter view in the Huntington Memorial Park adjoining the garden 


O FAR as I junk of the years. 
know, no Nature seems to have 
poet has decreed that every 
ever raised old stone quarry shall 

his voice to sing the become a dumping 


charms of the old spot. 
Huntington, Indiana, in the 


stone quarry, landmark of 
every boyhood spent in a f W ears immediately after the 
small town. One and all, B (‘Walter vod World War had an old stone 
abandoned stone quarries are quarry that was true to type. 
not for poets to sing about. Once it had contributed stone 
They are, though, fearsome places for mothers to the houses built by the city’s pioneers, but 
to worry about—ideal for drowning without whatever glory it once possessed had turned 
difficulty during the summer swimming to ignominy. Unsightly piles of junk 
season, reasonably adapted for drown- showed through the swamp weeds. 
ing purposes in winter, too, when thin Bullfrogs croaked mournfully on 
ice tempts the skate-clad feet of dar- thrones of old tin cans. There was a 
ing boys. Not for poets, the old suspicion that millions of mos- 
stone quarries! More suited for the quitoes came out of its noisome- 

















red-blooded singers of mystery and 
adventure. Every quarry with its 
deepest pool, in which ‘“‘no one has 
ever touched bottom.” Every 
quarry with its cliff off which an 
Indian maiden leaped to a tragic 
death in legendary years. 

More recently, the old stone 
quarries have been coming into 


other fame—as hiding places for the 
jugged or bottled lightning of moon- 
shiners or bootleggers. Then, too, they 
have been used often for the permanent 
burial of unwanted automobiles. Occasion- 
ally the police find a pool in a quarry brim- 
ming full of stolen cars. Usually, however, the 









ness to plague the 17,000 residents 
of the town. 
There had been a feeling in the 
town for a long time that some- 
thing ought to be done with the 
abandoned stone quarry. For 
one thing, it was visible from a 
main highway used by auto tour- 
ists and hence was a prejudicial 
civic advertisement. This thought 
often came to a Huntington manu- 
facturer who passed the quarry twice 
a day, going to and returning from his 
plant. In far-away Texas, on a business 
trip, the manufacturer had a vision. He 
stood in a Texas city looking upon a sunken gar- 


quarry simply receives wheezing wrecks of motor cars, den. Into his mind flashed a picture of that garden 
propelled to the brink of the water by disgusted owners and con- transported back to Huntington and superimposed upon Hunt- 


signed to oblivion in the depths, there to join the accumulated ington’s abandoned quarry. 
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BY L. C. 


OR TWELVE YEARS I was a brake- 

man on the Mohawk Division of 

the New York Central. During that 
time my wages averaged exactly $638.40 
a year. 

Then I got started in the real estate 
business, and during the past year I made 
one sale that gave me a commission of 
$4.500, which is more than I made on the 
railroad in seven years of hard work. 


And I don’t feel that I have done any- 
thing wonderful—anything the other fel- 
low can’t do if he will; I simply got into 
the right kind of business—a business of 
big oppertunities—a business where big 
money is made, 

You—who are reading these words 
can do what I have done if you have a 
mind to. You don’t need education, ex- 
perience, or influence. I didn’t have any 
of these things. 

I had to leave school when I was thir- 
teen, so I had mighty little education. | 
had no real estate experience. I never 
earned more than just enough to keep me 
out of the poorhouse, so I had no capital. 
And, as for influence, where would a $50- 
a-month brakeman get any? 

And you don’t have to go to a big town 
to succeed. I am located in a little New 
York State town of only 3,000 population. 

Of course, I am pretty enthusiastic 
about the real estate business. I think it’s 
the greatest business in the world. It has 
more advantages and bigger opportunities 
than any other business I know of. It is 
as permanent as the earth itself. It is 
almost unlimited in its possibilities— 
about ten million properties are always on 
the market. It is easy to learn. The business 
can't grow smaller—it keeps getting big- 


Mail Coupon 
for FREE Book 


APRIL, 1930 


How, after 12 years’ hard work as a railroad 
brakeman, I got into real estate, and now make 
more in a month than I used to make in a year 
CLARKE 

(Address furnished on request) 















































ger as population increases. And you can 
get started in the business right at home | 
in your spare time. When I realize that I 
have an independent, enjoyable business 
of my own, a good home, two automobiles, 
and every convenience and comfort a sane 
man could want I sometimes find it hard 
to believe that I’m the same fellow that 
put in twelve long years of hard work as 
a railroad brakeman. 

And I’m not the only one who has taken ad- 
vantage of this wonderful business opportunity 
and pulled himself out of the rut of routine 
work. Chas. F. Worthen, formerly a salesman, 
did, and he made $8,500 in 17 weeks. H. G. 
Stewart made $14,400 in less than six months. 
Anthony C. Maurell made $4,133 in 3 months. 
M. J. Stokes, a Pennsylvania man, made $900 
in three months, just in his spare time. H. J. 
Dwillard, of Michigan, was fitted to hold the 
position of Sales Manager of the largest con- 
tractors’ and builders’ real estate department 
in his city. j 

Now, if you are kicking about what I used to | 
kick about—long hours, hard work and poor 
pay—if you want to get into a business where 
you can have the biggest kind of an oppor- 
tunity to make good—simply send your name 
and address to President, American Business 
Builders, Inc., Dept. DD-79, 205 East 42 St., 
New York, and they will send you without cost 
or obligation, a copy of their free book, “How 
to Become a Real Estate Specialist.” 

In five minutes after you start reading this | 
fascinating book, you will agree with me that | 
you have at last struck the best business op- 
portunity that ever came your way—an oppor- | 
tunity to learn a splendid money-making busi- 
ness and get started—right at home—in your 
spare time—in a safe, sound, independent busi- 
ness of your own. 

So get busy, if you want to grab something 
big. If you are ambitious to make something 
of yourself—get ahead—make more money—this 
is one chance you can’t afford to let slip out 
of your grasp. It costs you nothing to find 
out what there is in this for you. You take no 
risk. So, mail the coupon at once. Take my 
word for it, you will never regret the day you 
sent fer this free book. And some day you 
may do just what I did—put through a deal 
that will put more money in your bank ac- 
count than you ever saw in one pile before. 


President, American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Business Established 1917—Authorized Capital $500,000) 
Dept. DD-79, 205 East 42 Street, New York 


Send me—wvithout cost or obligation—your new, free, illus 
trated book, “How to Become a Real Estate Specialist.” 





Name ET. eit z 


(Please print or write plainly) 


Address_-_ - eta 





City. - - state 





Do YOU WANT 
ADJECTIVES...OR ANTI-KNOCK? 


AN ADVERTISEMENT WITHOUT AN ADJECTIVE 








When you pay a premium for gasoline, you want to know that you are getting something 
for your money. . . Adjectives don’t cost anything. Anyone can make claims of anti-knock. 


But adjectives and claims won’t ‘‘knock out that ‘knock’’’...When you buy Ethyl Gasoline, 


you get gasoline and Ethyl Anti-knock Compound. This compound was developed by 


General Motors Research Laboratories to improve the performance of automobiles . 

It is a fluid mixed with gasoline by oil companies that want you to have your money’s worth 

when you pay a premium for fuel... If you want anti-knock instead of adjectives— 
value instead of claims—try Ethyl. Your 


TTT car will prove the difference . . . Always 


y f: HY] se ee Ae look for the emblem shown here. 
Sos, - jh : The ingredient in Ethyl fluid which 


(TRADE MARK) ti ; “knocks out that ‘knock’”’ is tetraethyl lead 
REG.U.S. PATENT OFF : 


ut | GASOLINE 
O+4=9) 


coop lg, ETHYL qua, , eTHve 
CASOUNE ° fivio CASOLINE 














Knocks out that “‘*knock”* 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY onic ull 
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. HRISTMAS, 1o18, in St. 
Dié, France. The outfits’ 


‘Sheir BIG 
MOMENTS 


The first instalment of prize-winning Big Moment stories, announcement regarding which was made in the February 
number, is printed herewith. Another instalment will appear in the May issue. Rules governing the contest, in 
which five hundred dollars a month is awarded, are given at the conclusion of this month's instalment. 


Decoration by Lowell L.Balcom 


A CHRISTMAS DRAMA 


$100 Prize 


minstrel show was almost 
over. The players came to the 
footlights; an American flag was 
lowered; it hung just above our 
heads. The orchestra awaited my 
signal. I looked over the audi- 
ence. In a front seat sat Madame 
Berthe, her head swathed in 
bandages. For twelve years she 
had been blind. Her husband had 
been killed in action in r915. On 
Thanksgiving Day American 
army surgeons had operated on 
her and now for three months she 
must wait. Then if God were 
good, she might see. Beside her, 
standing on his chair, was her 
four-year-old son, Pierre. She 
had never seen him. 

I gave the signal. The spot- 
light picked out the Stars and 
Stripes. The orchestra leader’s 
baton came down. Then that 
kid Pierre lost his balance, made 
a wild clutch at his mother, and 
landed on the floor, the bandages 
in his hand. 

I leaped into the aisle, seized 
Madame Berthe. She shook me 
off and stood there, hands locked and pressed hard against her 
breast, her eyes fixed, staring at the Flag. 

“Oh! M’sieu!”’ she sobbed, ‘What is it? The most beautiful— 
the most beautiful!” Then she realized—her knees dropped her 
into her chair. 

“Oh, le bon Dieu be praised! I see again!” 

I snapped into the old salute, shaking all over: “Oh, say can 
you see, by the dawn’s early light!”—JosepH KNox STONE, 
Beaver, Pennsylvania. 


NC 


In the front row sat Madame Berthe, her head swathed 
in bandages. For twelve years she bad been blind. 
American army surgeons had operated on her. Beside 
her, standing on bis chair, was her little son, Pierre 


TAPS 
$50 Prize 


HE rain came down in a slow drizzle, hanging in a misty 
cloud over the Argonne Forest like the shadow of a bird of 
ill omen. It was just across the road from an American field 
hospital of the 35th Division near Neuville, France, that an entire 
company of soldiers were standing in open ranks at attention. 
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In a shallow grave the burying 
detail was about to place the 
body of a young ambulance 
driver. The night before a stray 
piece of exploding shell had 
lodged in his side. 

A bugler steps from among the 
silent soldiers, some of whom 
knew this young ambulance 
driver and some who did not, 
and prepares to blow Taps. With 
a face from which all trace of 
human emotion has vanished the 
bugler lifts his instrument to his 
lips. The very sound of battle 
seems to die out; machine-gun 
fire becomes a soft blur; the buzz 
of an airplane motor is suddenly 
quieted, and a strained hush falls 
over the company of soldiers. 
Like so many wooden images they 
stand looking straight to the 
front. On an unshaven face whose 
beard is matted with the grime 
of battle a tear slowly trickles 
down, leaving a path where it has 
traveled. 

From the bugle a clear bell- 
like note, the first note of Taps, 
floats onto the air—a pause, un- 
earthly quietness, and the bugler 
drops his bugle and, sobbing, falls 
face down at the head of the 
newly made grave, there in the 
Argonne Forest, six thousand 
miles from home. They had buried the bugler’s brother.— 
RicHArD Mack Hartow, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


THE WAR MUST GO ON 


$50 Prize 


DENSE fog hung over the Aire Valley. Since midnight a 

battalion had been hurrying to its place for an early jump- 
off, confident in the assurance of thé staff that the enemy had 
withdrawn. 

Suddenly the fog lifted—the column was at the foot of a hill, 
the Germans were at the top. The surprise was mutual. 

There was but one thing to do, and the gallant major did it— 
Charge! Under a murderous fire of rifles and machine guns the 
battalion deployed; foot by foot the ground was won—but at 
what a cost! The major and sixteen officers down—the hillside 
covered with dead and wounded. 

No supporting troops could be seen on either flank. 
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A counter-attack with heavy shelling drove the battalion back, 
but it rallied and charged again. 

A call for reinforcements was sent, but ages passed and none 
arrived. The enemy was now massing for a blow on our right 
flank. The situation was desperate. Would help never come? At 
last a messenger got to us along the shell-torn road. I seized the 
message and read: 

“G. H. Q. telegram just received directs that you select thirty- 
seven specially qualified soldiers to report to Army Candidates 
School as candidates for commission. Soldiers to be American 
citizens and otherwise conforming to provisions of G. O. 32 and 
593 C5.” 

All I could think of was that, if spared, I would read the pro- 
visions of G. O. 32 and 121 C. S. But I never have.—W. M. 
WHITMAN, Walpole, Massachusetts. 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 
$25 Prize 


E SLID out of Bremerton Navy Yard in an awful hurry to 

get over to the other side and join in the scrap. Enough 
time had been wasted in making a brand new submarine, and we 
were rushing out through the sound stopping only at Keyport, 
the Naval Torpedo Station, for our allotment of eight war 
torpedoes. 

One at a time they were quickly lowered through the torpedo 
hatch and the first four placed in the tubes, while the remaining 
four would go into racks, two on each side. 

Everything was going fine—a record was about to be broken 
for loading ‘‘live fish’. With the eighth torpedo well 
down the skids through the torpedo hatch, and inside the 
boat, I happened to glance at the gunner’s mate who was 
working opposite me. His face was white and he seemed 
to be hypnotized. I followed his pointing finger and saw 
that one of the chain fall hooks was barely in the eye of the 
skid which was supporting the torpedo, and it wouldn’t 
take much of a jar to disengage the hook and drop the 
whole works about eight feet to the steel deck of the com- 
partment. 

Well, we had eight of them on board with four hundred 
pounds of T.N.T. in each war head, and if that one went 
off, the sub and Keyport would be a memory. 

“I’m going to take a chance,” the gunner’s mate 
whispered. 

He hit the hook a blow with a hammer, driving it se- 
curely into place. 

“Wow! That was close,” he said as it slid into the 
rack. “Let’s see if chow is ready.”—B. K. BEEDE, 
Vallejo, California. 


A GENTLEMAN UNAFRAID 
$25 Prize 


AY 2, 1917. A pier in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. A long, ragged line of men. 
Men of Oregon and Washington, just ar- 
rived—from the logging camps and wheat 
ranches; from the great towns of the North- 
west; a sheepherder or two; all awaiting the 
arrival of the government boat to trans- 
port them to the concentration camp on 
Angel Island in San Francisco Bay. Rawest 
of raw recruits, carefree, bantering with 
passers-by. 
Came a dude. From somewhere up the 
line: “Hey, you. Better come along with us.” 
“T cawn’t.” 
Then I took up the burthen: “You cawn’t? 
What’s the matter—afraid?” 
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in the eye. I saw what I had not noticed before—a red, jagged 
scar on his throat. He turned back the lapel of his coat and I saw 
an enameled coat-of-arms on a gold badge, and the words “On His 
Majesty’s Service.”” He pulled a medal from his pocket, and | 
read the words “For Valor.” 

He said: “I show you these, my friend, to prove to you that I 
am not afraid. I have been there; you are going.” And, as if to 
himself: ““God, how we need you and’”’—looking up and down the 
line—“‘men like you; millions of you—now—now.” Then, offer- 
ing his hand: ‘Good-bye, my friend, and the best of luck.” 

And he smiled at my incoherent apologies. 

The biggest—and smallest—moment of my life.—ROBERT 
Co.eMAN, Fairfield, Connecticut. 


AN ECHO OF CANTIGNY 


$25 Prize 


I THOUGHT my big moment had arrived when we reached 
Paris for The American Legion convention in 1927. I thought 
it had arrived when twenty thousand Legionnaires marched 
down the Champs Elysées, but these were nothing compared to 
the one Big Moment. 

Accompanied by four other First Division men, I was crossing 
the battlefields at Cantigny to the place where I had gotten mine 
ten years before. Nearing the spot we were startled by a French- 
man who dashed madly from the bushes a few feet away, yelling; 
“Parti tout sweet! Boche!”’ and dove behind a straw stack. Al- 
most immediately a terrific explosion rent the air, filling it with 
thousands of bees buzzing about our ears. Previous experiences 
with such noises prompted us to act in unison—we were 
all on our bellies hugging the dirt. Another explosion 
followed, and I knew the war was still on. 

A moment later the Frenchman was back, helping us 
to our feet and inquiring was anyone hurt. He explained 
that we had just witnessed the exploding of almost a 
thousand German shells, picked up by him and his 
workers who were Cleaning up this territory. At my feet, 
not an arm’s length from where I had been lying, was a 
chunk of still white hot iron as large as my fist. 

Big Moment? Almost stopping another one on the 
same spot I stopped cold steel ten years before? I’ll tell 
the world that was my Big Moment.—QvuIREN M. 
GROESSL, Algoma, Wisconsin. 


BUTTON, BUTTON 
$25 Prize 


Want in France gathering souvenirs, I thought 
that I would get a collection of buttons from all of 
the uniforms worn on either side during the World War 
In the summer of 1919 I was with a buddy in Paris. 
Every time we saw some strange uniform, 
after more or less parleying I would get one 
of the buttons off it. My friend seemed to 
get quite a kick out of my tactics. I got 
better and better. 

One afternoon we were strolling past one 
of the French official buildings and saw a 
group of French officers standing at atten- 
tion, and some French civilians looking to- 
ward a doorway expectantly. 

Just as we came up, the door swung open 
and a French officer of high rank stepped 
briskly out and came down the steps toward 
a waiting automobile. 

My friend said: “Boy, isn’t that some 
uniform? Wouldn’t you like to get a button 
off that?” 

By then he was only a few steps from us. 








I stepped out, gave him a snappy salute, and 





He walked up to me, halted and looked me 
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asked him in the very best French that I couid muster for a 
button. 

The officer smiled, reached in his pocket, pulled out a pen- 
knife and clipped a button off the inside of his coat where he had 
a couple of extra ones. I thanked him, saluted and, more than 
satisfied, stepped back. 

I went back to where my buddy was standing talking to an 
M.P. who had just sauntered up. “Guy,” he said, “you’ve 
certainly got your guts! . What do you think you’re trying to 
pull, stopping Marshal Foch and bumming him for buttons off 
of his uniform?’’—L. H. Sr. Joun, Gooding, Idaho. 


NO COURT MARTIAL 
$10 Prize 


HIS may not be your idea of a big moment, but it sure was 
one big moment for me. 

I was a first class private in the 7th Machine Gun Battalion, 
rhird Division. 

On June 15, 1918, we were ordered to take positions on Hill 
204. At this point the lines were very close together; in fact we 
could hear the Boches talking. 

We were given strict orders not to smoke for fear the enemy 
would locate our position. Anyone disregarding these orders was 
very liable to be court martialed. 

I was a runner at the time and was about all in for want of a 
smoke. Determined to get a few drags regardless of orders, I 
went into the shelter half, crawled under a blanket, and had just 
nicely got started to smoke when in strode Lieutenant Hose. 
“Who in hell is smoking?” he bellowed. I knew I would 
be discovered anyway, and fearing the worst, I answered 
nervously, “‘Private Allan, sir.” 

He responded in a much lower voice, “For God’s sake 
give me a drag—I’m dying for a smoke!”—SrTan ey H. 
ALLAN, Harbor Springs, Mich. 


SQUARED 
$10 Prize 


T LOVE FIELD in 1918 Dave Luce and I were 

aviators. Dave once casually remarked: “I'll bet that 

I can fly a ship higher than you can.”’ Thinking that I 

knew more about Wright Standards and Hall Scotts 

than Dave, I bet him twenty-five dollars he couldn’t 
beat my time. 

Dave climbed into the rear seat and I in the front and 
set out for Dave’s trial. After an hour’s climbing he 
beckoned that he had reached the ceiling. The altimeter 
read 7700 feet 

The next morning I took the stick with Dave in the 
front seat. Try as I did, all that ship would climb was 
7300 feet. Of course I was tremendously 
disappointed, but I paid over the twenty- 
five and figured the incident was closed. 

Last summer I went to a veterans’ hos- 
pital for treatment for tuberculosis. To my 
surprise I found Dave then in the last stages 
of the disease and already assigned to the 
‘kick-off room.”’ 

One day he said: “Do you remember that 
altitude contest we had at Love Field?” I 
told him, “Yes, of course.” He continued: 
“You didn’t know, though, that I changed 
altimeters the evening after my flight and put 
on another that read at sea level instead of 
being adjusted to the particular altitude of 
Love Field.” 

He handed me a government insurance 
check for $57.50 and said, “I reckon this will 


















Dave left the kick-off room last December never to return, 
and has one less account to square with St. Peter.—Epwix 
Burtis, El Paso, Texas. 


ALOHA 


$10 Prize 


“DEST,” ordered the sergeant. 

We rested, but we were not tired. We were hungry. 

The voyage from the Golden Gate had been rather rough, and 
most of us, on recovering from sea-sickness, had found our appe 
tites excellent but the chow rotten. 

Now we rested in a beautiful park in Honolulu. Truly this 
was a paradise of flowers and fruit, although the fruit attracted 
most of our attention. Hawaiian boys flocked around us, and 
soon were hired to go across the park and buy us fruit. 

I had had $20.65 when we sailed, but the sixty-five had gone 
for chocolates the first day at sea. Now I had a twenty dollar 
bill—lots of money to risk with a strange boy. But how hungry 
I was! 

“T’ll take a chance,” I decided. 

I made a trade with an honest-looking youngster to run across 
the park and get me three dozen bananas and a couple of pine 
apples. 

“Now hurry,” I said, “for we’ll soon be gone.” 

Too true. When he was well out of sight, an order came echo 
ing down the line, “Fall in!’ and quickly another “Forward 
march!” 

My heart (and stomach and some other things) seemed to sink 
within me. 

I never saw the boy or the twenty again, but I am cer 
tain that they will always be remembered by an ex-soldier 
who had an empty tummy and who had Scotch blood 
in his veins.—FRANK M. CALDWELL, M1. Pleasant, Texas. 


7. a Be 
$10 Prize 


WE WERE standing out from Quiberon Bay, headed 
for that part of the more or less open sea where the 
English Channel joins the Bay of Biscay. A merchant 
convoy was headed in. Our duty was to escort them to 
anchorage in the lee of the Breton shore. 

The skipper himself was on the bridge. 

“Roughest body of water in the world,” he said. I 
believe him and do yet. Our converted subchaser, a 
rich man’s former yacht, was being tossed about like a 
kite in a gale. I wondered if he would get back. 

Suddenly the skipper exclaimed. A bumping sound 
from aft drew my attention. I turned and looked. A 
depth-bomb—eighty pounds of T.N.T.—had broken 
loose. It was thrashing about the deck like 
a vitalized embodiment of death. 

I saw the door of the after companionway 
open. Burton, chief gunner’s mate, was com 
ing up. A green and white sea covered him 
Then it fell behind. Burton was dogging 
the instrument of death. Any moment we 
might be blown into eternity. 

The bomb rolled with every pitch of th 
ship. It thumped from one side of the deck 
to another. It banged stanchions, rails, 
bulkheads. Still it did not explode. Burton 
dogged it. Three times it was torn from his 
grasp by the seas. Then he held it. 

Willing hands helped to secure it. 
danger was past. 

Burton? Oh, yes, he got the Navy’s Dis 
tinguished Service Cross.—A. J. Cook, 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. (Continued on page 51) 
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ED headed 
girls, as you 
have possi- 
bly ob- 
served, 
deserve the thanks 
for many a sweet male 
scrap. But I doubt 
very much if any 
nobler brawl was ever 
started than that 
which can be traced 
directly to the flam- 
ing mop of Miss 
Stephania Latigo. 
She should have got a 
medal. That was one 
elegant dingeing in of 
skulls—one first class, 
wholesale splintering 
of ribs; and in good 
cause. It all was for 
that grand he-form 
of competition called 
lacrosse. 

Five years from now, the way that 
sport is growing, no recorder of lacrosse 
will have to halt his narrative, setting 
to one side matters as absorbing as red-headed girls, to make an 
explanation of the game. Lacrosse is on its way; coming at last 
into its own, as was inevitable. It has it all—the dazzling skill of 
baseball, the sizzling never-let-up speed of basketball, the grid- 
iron’s cut-’em-down, man-making stuff. Besides, it is the only 
dyed-in-the-blood American game. Rightly developed it can be 
the finest that men ever played. 

But once upon a time this sport got headed wrong, and so was 
set back many years. It is just now recovering. The use of mass 
play nearly wrecked lacrosse. Once on a time a crew of burly 
hired hands, who went about their various jobs arrayed in Indigo 
and Tan, resorted to a close defense in this old spacious Indian 
war-game, and almost ruined it. 

The French in Canada, when first they saw the Indians play 
lacrosse, noted before all else, of course, the sticks. They seemed 
a little like an abbot’s pastoral staff with a small net strung across 
the crook; and so this implement was called the crozier, lacrosse, 
naming the game. The stick has been much changed, tremen 
dously improved. With it the ball is thrown and caught and car 
ried. It is a marvelously beautiful and effective thing. Mass 
play in almost any game is stupid. With such a tool at hand, it’s 
doubly so. Nevertheless, the lads who wore the Indigo and Tan 
used gang play on defense. 
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The Indigo and Tan wasa little college. It had astudent body 
numbering three hundred fifty-odd, and being co-ed, half of that 
was feminine. But there was nothing ladylike, let me hasten to 
advise, about their football team. For half a dozen years it 
slapped the living beeswax out of everything it met. Colleges 
with enrolments of more thousands than I & T had hundreds, 
were only eleven strong to 1& T,and there were twelve stout men 
and true wearing the Indigo and Tan. 

An embarrassment of riches, one might think, since it takes 
only eleven men for football. And since all these stout men and 
true, who cleaned up the athletic chores at I & T, were practically 
indestructible, then why twelve? The answer is, they also played 
lacrosse. And they were one sweet dozen, as we hope to show, 
armed every bucko of them with a long, hard edged lacrosse stick. 
Robin Hood’s lads in Lincoln green were never any handier with 
their quarter staffs than these twelve merrymen in Indigo and 
Tan were with their netted cudgels. 

The hoofs of polo ponies and the steel runners of ice hockey 
may go a faster clip than a lacrosse man’s rubber cleated shoes 
but down on two unaided human feet there is no game as fast 
Not only that, lacrosse demands the stayer. And so the leaner 
rawhide type of man, who almost always has the most endurance 
is generally the best lacrosser. The Indigo and Tan, however, 
had for years a twelve made up exclusively of mooses; and a 
moose, as you know, if you have kept up in your natural history, 
can run a hundred miles an hour with a couple of broken legs, and 
keep it up till his hoofs wear off to the pasterns. Oh yes, those 
lads, in spite of football size, were all lacrosse men. That they 
played the type cf game they did was the fault of coaching. 
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We had come tirough the league up to this final game 
without a loss, but now the Chinese Wall stood 
athwart the stormings of our light-horse attack 


As individuals, on defense, these boys were good. Man, they 
were more than good. They were homicidal. When one of them 
got near enough to you to check your crosse with his, he not only 
knocked the ball out of your net, he also knocked the stick out of 
your stinging hands, and left you thanking heaven for the 
knuckle-padded gloves which were alone responsible for a full 
count of fingers after such encounter. And if you ever made the 
grave mistake of letting one of them get close enough for solid 
contact, that was just too bad. You would suddenly find your- 
self on the receiving end of a body-check as delicate and rare as 
any football tackle ever made, and the next thing you knew you 
would be inquiring if anyone had had the presence of mind to get 
the number of the truck. 

Singly these men were absolutely poisonous, but as a team, due 
to their coaching, they wilfully ignored the simplest, most irre- 
futable of all defense rules, which is, no matter what your game, to 
do your work as far away from your own goal—as near to your 
opponent’s goal—as possible. Thus does defense turn swiftly to 
attack. But the I & T, when an assault was launched upon them, 
instead of going out to meet it, and breaking up its campaign in 
the wings, called the troops all back from mid-field and beyond, 
and lined them up, a phalanx of big men and bristling sticks, be- 
fore their goal. 

Today’s rules legislate against this ruinous bit of tactics some- 
what, though not enough. In the day of which we tell there was 
no such rule. At Valley Tech we called that close defense of 
I & T’s the Chinese Wall. It was about that easy for a light at- 
tack to penetrate. But close defense is not lacrosse. It changes 
that good game from a beautiful exhibition of brilliant foot work, 
marvelous passing and savage individual contact out in the open 
field, to a mere mass of milling arms and legs, and thrashing sticks 
and kicking feet, close tangled just before the goal in the man- 
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ner of college football before 1906, when the forward pass came in. 

The I & T won championships, not because of the Chinese Wall 
but in spite of it. That’s how good they were. But other teams, 
patterning the winner’s game, without intelligent analysis, 
adopted close defense also, and so came mighty close to ruining 
the game. 

We lost our battle with the I & T the year before the one of 
which I tell, but the thing that most hurt those of us who loved 
the game was not so much the drubbing that we took as the fact 
that we took it before a mere handful in the stands, and this at 
Valley Tech, where lacrosse is a tradition. 

After that game, Slats Latigo, who was our captain, came close 
to bawling. 

“Next year we got to smash that dang-rammed Chinese Wall,” 
Slats cursed to me in the showers. ‘We got to smash it or it’s 
going to wreck lacrosse! Did you see those empty stands? Folks 
used to see lacrosse here at Valley Tech. They won’t put down 
good dough to see this stuff. We got to blast this Chinese Wall so 
flat it never will stand up again! And pronto!” 

I had got body-checks that day that shook up my grand- 
children. I put my fingers gingerly ona four-stitch scalp cut. I said, 
“Uh huh! And how do you do that?” 

“You watch my smoke,” said Slats. ‘Next season is my last. 
But that gives me a year to work this out. What right have I got 
to be captain of lacrosse if I don’t use that thing I got on top my 
neck?” 


T VALLEY TECH, in the time of which we wnite, there dwelt 
a student, gentleman and athlete by the name of Mr. Rufus 
Griswold Bayer. When we write “‘student”’, it is with reserve. 
When we write “gentleman”, we mean just what we say. But 
when we spell out “athlete” we have a great desire to push the 
shift-lock down and wish for capitals two inches high. 
Mr. Bayer weighed two-ten—all bear meat. Mr. Bayer wasa 
football man—no fooling. Guard. Mr. Bayer was not known to 
the undergraduate body at Valley Tech, nor yet to other under- 
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Lacrosse is probably the only team game which originated in North America. 





Early French 


explorers saw the Indians playing it and gave the game its name from the resemblance of the 
stick to the cross—la croix 


graduate bodies through which he was wont to spread great men- 
tal anguish and not joy, as Mr. Bayer. He was known as Griz. 
And this, let me hasten to assure you, was not because his mother 
in a period of mental lapse had entitled him in the middle, Gris- 
wold. His mother could have called him Iltyd Murgatroyd, and 
his nickname would have been Griz just the same. Griz, as you 
may suspect, was short for Grizzly. He got it, as you also may 
suspect, from the way he played football. 

The last time Mr. Rufus Griswold Bayer played football for 
old Valley Tech was opposite the Dark Red enemy. The Dark 
Red enemy, our dearest foe, that day, according to their imme- 
morial custom, had a team nine times as good as ours. Despite 
this custom records show that we have won from them on numer- 
ous bright occasions. But on this day of days they went down 
underneath a score that still salves many a Seal Brown wound. 
This day they suffered not defeat, but rout, and due entirely to 
the fact that our ace, that little streak of well-oiled lightning, 
Rabbit Hopper, got the works put on him early in the game. 

I’ve often wondered why as good a gang of sporting and above- 
board murderers as wear Dark Red happened to let a mucker 
like their big tackle Square Head Wilhelmsen stay on their team. 
The officials had to throw him out that day for what he did to 
Rabbit, but this official action failed entirely to appease our Mr. 
Bayer. 

Griz Bayer was always just a bit afraid, I always thought, of 
his own strength. But that day he turned everything wide open. 
I never knew that any game could be played as savagely, and at 
the same time so fairly. He caused us not one inch of penalty. 
Yet one by one they lugged the Dark Red laddies off until, toward 
the end, old Tech was loping back and forth through substitutes, 
keeping a regular touchdown schedule by the scoreboard clock. 

That afternoon, before Griz Bayer passed out through the 
maniac assemblage of young men who swarmed before the field 
house wildly gibbering his name, he backed Slats Latigo into an 
unoccupied corner of the locker room. 

“Slats,” said he, and his face still held a scowl of earnest pur- 
pose, such as it had held all afternoon, ‘Slats, I’m coming over 
to see Steve tonight.” 

Steve was Stephania. Stephania Latigo, the red-haired lady 
of our opening paragraph. Slats Latigo’s sister. 

Slats Latigo took Griz Bayer by the lapel of his coat and looked 
up at him gravely. 

“Griz,”’ he said, “you aren’t doing right. Listen whilst I ex- 
plain. There is a product which has made the Lehigh Valley 
famous. It is rich brown in hue, and capped with snowy white. 
It, therefore, from its colors, has been ever popular with the men 
of Vailey Tech. Now, down in damp cool storage vaults, right 
worthy merchandisers have been storing up for many years pipe 
upon pipe of this smooth product against such a day as this which 
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has at last arrived. Perhaps you feel no obligation in this matter 
I, for one, do. We men of Valley Tech must keep the faith. 
These pipes, in fairness to the honest Pennsylvania Dutch inn- 
keepers, must be drained. This is no time for fooling with red- 
headed women. This is a time for tearing up the well-known 
shirt. They knock the first bung in,at Karl’s at seven sharp, the 
second, Charley Rennie’s, seven-ten. As master of these cere- 
monies, who but you—?” 

“Shut up, you nut!” said Mr. Bayer. 

“But Griz—”’ 

“Listen,” said Mr. Bayer. “This isn’t nonsense. Your par- 
ents both are gone. That makes you chief at your house. Here’s 
what I want tosay. I’min love with Steve. I’m going to make a 
try tonight. I wanted youtoknow. Thought maybe you might 
want to talk to her, or something.” 

Andso Slats Latigo put even from his mind the mighty slaughter 
that had that day been wrought upon the Dark Red host. What 
a fine world, after all, with things in it more beautiful than that! 

“It’s fine of you to tell me, Griz,” said Slats. “Shake. This is 
the official family grip I’m giving you. Good luck. I know a 
white man when I’ve gone to Tech with him three years.” 

And so, that evening, Mr. Rufus Griswold Bayer went a-woo- 
ing. He, fresh from carnage, bought a bunch of pretty nosegays 
all wrapped up with ribbons and pink crinkly paper, and went to 
call upon Stephania Latigo. 

“As I live,” the girl exclaimed as she met him at her door, “he 
brings me flowers from the bier! I thought you’d still be burying 
your dead. Come in, old Rufus G. Berserk, and rest your teeth 
and claws!’ 

Rufe G. had called that night proposal bent, but somehow he 
never got a proper chance. 

“‘Rufe,”’ said the girl as soon as they got seated, ‘“‘why do you 
doit? My gosh, man! They lugged the Dark Red bodies off and 
stacked them stiff and cold like cord wood, by the side lines. Why 
do you play like that?” 

Rufe scratched his head. The answer was indeed quite simple. 
The trouble was to make a woman see it. 

“Well, it’s like this,’ he said at length. ‘‘You sock ’em coo- 
coo, and they sock you coo-coo back. This cancels, and a pleas- 
ant time is had by all. You girls got no idea!”’ 

Nothing abstruse about that explanation. Yet the lady sighed. 

“‘Menfolks is tough,”’ she said. “I guess you’re right, the girls 
got no idea. But I can’t help see it from a woman’s angle. And 
women look for gentleness in men, however tough they are.” 

Here Rufus Bayer leaned forward earnestly. 

“Treat ’em rough,” stated Rufe, “is a shrimp’s motto when 
applied to women. But holy cow! You don’t expect men to be 
gentle with each other, do you?” 

“We look for them,” Stephania Latigo told him, “‘to be gentle 
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with all weaker things. And when you run amuck, Big Fellow, 
you knock ’em all bow-legged; the fat, the lean, the Gentile and 
the Jew, the burly and the slight. What’s bad is that you lose 
control. I ask you, Rufe, why don’t you go out for lacrosse?” 

Rufe Bayer sat back. 

“Lacrosse!”’ The word exploded. “And what, young woman, 
do you think that game is? Battledore and shuttlecock? I’d 
learn a lot about gentleness and control from that pastime! A 
couple good clanks on the dome—and you know me!” 

“That’s just it,”’ said the girl. 

Now she leaned forward too, all earnestness. She said: 

“Slats tells me that the finest thing about lacrosse is that it 
trains control. Slats says a fellow who can take a good, bone rat- 
tling bodycheck and a couple nice two-handed crownings with a 
cross and still play cool and steady is on the way to be a man, 
Why don’t you try it?” 

Big Griz Bayer took this hot shot, blinking. 

“Why don’t you try to get a varsity letter with something else 
than mere brute strength? Why not try beating smaller men on 
even terms with skill and speed and brains? How about trying 
to get through one season of athletics without sending one man 
off the field all busted up?” 

Big Griz, still blinking, pondered this in silence. 

“Of course,” went on Stephania Latigo, “I see it from a wo- 
man’s angle. But some day, Griz, you’re going to fall in love, and 
the girl’s going to be scared to death of you, thinking that you are 
one of those high-powered lovers with a lot of fire and speed but 
no control!” 

Rufe Bayer ceased pondering. 

Rufe said suddenly, “Listen, Steve. If I drop wrestling and 
the weights this year and make lacrosse and go through the entire 
schedule like you say, do you know any girl who might be favor- 
ably impressed?” 

“You bet!” 

“One with red hair?” 

“You bet!’ 

“You’re on!” said Rufus Griswold Bayer. 

That winter Griz Bayer did not wrestle. In spite of under- 
graduate pressure such as only those who have felt it can appreci- 
ate, the famous “bear hug” that had brought him the heavy 
championship and the intercollegiate title to Valley Tech was 
that year missing from the mat. Instead, he put the time he 
would have put on the noble art of tying knots in necks, in the 
winter cage, learning to use a crosse. And when the spring ar- 
rived, instead of loosing shots and hammers, discuses and javelin 
in the rough, he came out for lacrosse. So thoroughly had he 
applied himself throughout the winter that when the team took 
the field, he was well nigh perfect with his stick; a miracle in it- 
self, for there is no athletic tool so difficult to handle. Some great 
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Numerous colleges have lacrosse teams, and more will have them as the years 
It is a highly exciting enterprise, with the best elements of baseball, 
football and basketball fused. At right, a goal tender at the ready 
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urge must have moved the man. In the very first game of the 
season he played incredible lacrosse. But the thing most in- 
credible about it was the utter change in his athletic manner. 
Metamorphosis, though a bit long for this piece, is the good word. 
The change was nothing short of that. 

Lacrosse retains, somehow, its aboriginal savage color, spirit. 
The wiping thong ends of a man’s net lacings might well be feather 
decorations on the old Indian stick. The scanty breeches might 
well be but loin cloth, the padded leather cap a fanged wolf’s-head 
war bonnet. The rubber cleated shoes may turn to moccasins 
before your eyes—the skin-tight jerseys into naked skins of cop- 
per. And rather than two dozen pale-face young men playing 
there, hundreds of red-skin braves might be contending on a field 
miles long, two whole tribes pitted in this mimic warfare. Watch- 
ing the game today, you sense its primitive, barbaric background, 
see more than remnants of its ancient slashing action. 

And the way Griz Bayer played it was a marvel. Gone was the 
lumbering, cuffing, charging grizzly bear of football, and in its place 
there swerved and skimmed an elk. Metamorphosis is the word. 
He played with skill and grace and speed and color to match the 
wildest brave that ever took a moose-hide ball cross country 
But he did it all without one single hint or spark of savagery! 

Now smooth agility and dazzling skill, such as marked Mr. 
Bayer’s new astounding form, are (Continued on page 46) 
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US. vs. JOSEPH 


7 AC- 

QUAINT- 

ANCE 

with the 
Nez Percé Indians was made in the late sixties. They had always 
lived in what is now Idaho and eastern Oregon and Washington. 
They called themselves Lap-wai, but the early French fur traders 
gave them the name of Pierced Noses, by which they have be- 
come known in history. They were a peaceable, intelligent and 
prosperous tribe. They had more and better cattle and horses 
than any other Indians of the region. They were the best marks- 
men of any Indians I have ever known, the marksmanship of 
Indians usually being exaggerated. 

Up to 1877 the Nez Percés had never had any trouble with the 
whites and little trouble with their Indian neighbors. It was the 
boast of Chief Joseph that prior to the war of 1877 no white man 
had ever been killed by a Nez Percé, and I have never seen proof 
to the contrary. 

A portion of the aboriginal Nez Percé domain was the Wallowa 
Valley in what is now Wallowa County in the northeastern corner 
of Oregon. This was guaranteed to the tribe forever by the United 
States Government in 1855. But your frontiersman, whose 
virtues properly fill many a page, was never much of a respecter 
of Indian rights or government treaties. They liked this valley, 
and without warrant began to encroach upon it. Frontiersmen 
could bring political influence to bear, but Indians could not. 
The result in this case was what it always 
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First Cavalry, under Cap- 
tain Perry, against them. 

The Nez Percés had not 
been on the warpath within 
the memory of their oldest men. Their ranks did not contain one 
leader who had been in battle. It was thought that the suppres 
sion of their revolt would be a simple matter. 

Captain Perry marched his command seventy miles from Fort 
Lapwai, Idaho, in two davs. On the way eleven citizen volu: 
teers joined him, bringing his total force up to about one hundred 
and ten men. At ten o’clock at night on June 16, 1877, Perry 
reached the rim of the head of White Bird Cafon. White Bird 
Cafion is about three miles long and leads to the Salmon River, on 
the bank of which Joseph was known to be encamped. Perry 
rested his tired men and horses until three in the morning, when, 
just before day began to break, they filed down into the cajion. 

A long, wailing cry was heard. Perry’s men thought it to be a 
coyote, but as a matter of fact it was the signal of a Nez Percé 
scout. Crouched behind a boulder, he had witnessed the arrival 
of the soldiers. His cry gave intelligence of their descent into the 
cafon. Three miles away, at the south of the cafion, Joseph soon 
knew the strength, disposition and route of his adversary. 

The canon widens toward its mouth where the little White 
Bird Creek enters the Salmon. There Joseph was encamped, not 
only with his warriors, but with some six or eight hundred women, 
children and old men, numerous herds of cattle, sheep and goats 

and some two thousand ponies—in fact the 





has been. The government went back on 


entire transportable wealth of the tribe. 





its word and in 1875 took the Wallowa 
Valley from the Nez Percés and ordered 
them out of there. To be blunt it was a 
plain steal. 

About this time Thunder-Rolling-Over- 
the-Mountain became first chief on the 
death of his father. The old man’s last in- 
junction to his son was to defend this part of 
the homeland. 

Thunder-Rolling-Over-the-Mountain was 
called Joseph by the whites, a name given 
him by a Mr. Spaulding, a missionary. 
Joseph was about thirty-six years old when 
he became chief, and a finer looking Indian 
I have never seen. His countenance and 
bearing exhibited a nobility of character 
that in all my long life I have seldom seen 
equaled in an individual of any race. Gen- 
eral Howard says in his memoirs that - 
Joseph’s mouth and chin put one in mind of 
Napoleon. 

Joseph began negotiations in an effort to 
retain the Wallowa Valley, but lost his 
point and was ordered to move. General 
Howard, who had lost an arm in the Civil 
War, and who now commanded the Military 
Department of the Columbia, was directed 
to oust the Indians by force if they did not 
go peaceably. General Howard knew 
Joseph and in his heart appreciated the in- 
justice that was being done him. Yet at a 
conference he managed to win Joseph’s 
promise to move rather than precipitate a 
war. 





His camp was astir in an instant, as the 
non-combatants were sent down the river 
and the herds removed to places of safety. 
These preparations frightened White Bird 
and Ollicut, who had never heard a gun 
fired in anger, and these jingoes suggested a 
retreat. Joseph shamed them. They had 
urged war. Now they should have it. 

Joseph divided his battle force into two 
divisions of about one hundred men each. 
One division he placed in skirmish line be- 
hind a rise in the ground, athwart the right 
side of the cafion, by which Perry was ap 
proaching. The other force under White 
Bird he ordered across the creek and up the 
left side of the cafion, to take cover behind 
the brush by the creek bank, and when the 
battle began to flank the troops and take 
them in the rear. Thus the trap was laid 
for Perry, who would find an enemy on his 
front, his left flank and his rear, while on 
the right flank rose the wall of the cajon. 
This disposition of forces would have done 
credit to a seasoned campaigner, let alone 
a leader about to face his first battle. 

Perry approached the Indian skirmish 
line in column of fours, with an advance 
guard of eight men under Lieutenant Theller 
riding one hundred yards ahead of the 
main party and a rear guard under Captain 
Trimble fifty yards behind. 

The first Perry knew of the Indians was 
when Joseph’s snipers opened fire on Theller 
at about one hundred yards. Theller de- 











Returning from the meeting, Joseph or- 





ployed, covering Perry while he formed his 





dered the herds and tribal possessions gath- 
ered up in preparation to move, when some 
of the young bloods of the tribe deliberately 
killed four white settlers. Under White 
Bird and Ollicut, the impetuous younger 
brother of Joseph, the braves rose and prac- 
tically forced Joseph to take the warpath. 
More depredations followed and General 
Howard ordered F and H Troops of the 
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Chief Joseph of the Nez Percé Indians, 
who in less than eleven weeks led a 
fighting retreat of his tribe for more 
than sixteen hundred miles, engaging 
ten separate commands of the United 
States Army in thirteen battles and 
skirmishes before he surrendered 


battle line. The eleven civilians under a 
former major in the Confederate army were 
placed behind a knoll on the left flank by 
the creek and Trimble took charge of the 
right wing, which extended up the slope of 
the bluff. 

All this was done under a heavy fire, and 
scarcely were the arrangements completed 
when the Indians charged, on foot, yelling 
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The long line of Chief Joseph's great retreat. (1) June 17, 1877, defeats Capt. Perry at White Bird Cation; (2) 
June 25, July 3-4, outmaneuvers General Howard for battle position; (3) July 11-12, battle with Howard at Clear- 
water Creek; (4) July 28, outwits Capt. Rawn at Lolo Pass; (5) Aug. 8-10, disables Gen. Gibbon at Big Hole; 
(6) Aug. 20, disables Gen. Howard at Camas Meadows; (7) Aug. 24, captures tourist party in Yellowstone Park; 
(8) Sept. 10, outmaneuvers Col. Sturgis and escapes from trap; (9) Sept. 13, battle with Sturgis; (10) Sept. 14, 
defeats Sturgis in skirmish, throws off pursuers; (11) Sept. 23, skirmish with Sergeant Molchert, destroys supply 
camp; (12) Sept. 26, repulses Maj. Ilges in skirmish; (13) Sept. 30, battle with Gen. Nelson A. Miles 


their batt!e-cry. An Indian charge, coming at you, is a terrifying 
thing. Most of Perry’s command were recruits. The center 
buckled and men began to run for their horses in the rear. The 
civilians on the left were obliged to fall back to avoid being sur- 
rounded. The Indians also would have turned the right flank but 
for Sergeant McCarthy and six men who stood their ground. 

Joseph then charged with cavalry and broke the wavering line. 
There was an indiscriminate rush for the horses and the men be- 
gan to mount without orders. At the same time, from across the 
creek White Bird’s sharpshooters opened a flanking fire. The 
result was panic, as bad, Captain Perry later said, as he had seen 
at Cedar Creek in 1864. 

Sergeant McCarthy was isolated. Lieutenant Parnell collected 
a few men, dashed through the Indian line and rescued this 
courageous old soldier whom I knew very well, and the four of his 
companions who survived. The demoralization was now com- 
plete. Perry dashed up a ravine in the side of the cafion and at- 
tained the top of the bluff. Lieutenant Theller attempted to es- 
cape likewise but was surrounded and cut down with eighteen 
men. Trimble retreated up the cafion by the route he had come 
and gained the tableland. There he united with Perry and the 
two beat off an attack by White Bird, who pursued the remnants 
of the command for several miles. 

On returning to his camp Joseph learned that his wife had 
borne him a son during the battle. 

‘This defeat brought General Howard personally into the field 
with four hundred men, outnumbering Joseph two to one. 
Joseph watched his coming warily, and when Howard was al- 
Most on him slipped across the rocky bed of the Salmon River, 
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with his entire force, his non-combatants and his herds, taking 
up a position the strategic value of which amazed the Civil War 
veteran. ‘“‘No general,’’ he wrote, “could have chosen a position 
more likely to puzzle and obstruct a pursuing foe.’’ For any 
move Howard might make Joseph had an answer. 

Making the best of a bad situation, Howard forded the river 
to attack in force, leaving Major Whipple with two troops of 
cavalry and a Gatling gun battery behind to prevent Looking 
Glass, another Nez Percé chieftain, from joining Joseph. Whip- 
ple fought a skirmish with Looking Glass and captured six hun- 
dred ponies but the Indians got away. 

General Howard was not so fortunate in closing with his foe. 
Joseph moved up the river a few miles, recrossed and cut How- 
ard’s communications. Then he boxed Major Whipple in a bend 
of Cottonwood Creek and laid siege to him. On July 3d he wiped 
out a scouting party from Whipple’s command and on July 4th 
defeated a company of volunteers marching to the relief of the 
beleaguered major. Then Howard recrossed the Salmon. Joseph 
abandoned his designs upon Whipple, united with Looking Glass, 
and with two hundred and fifty warriors took up a position on the 
South Fork of Clearwater River and awaited the coming of 
Howard. 

A two-days’ battle ensued, which came near resulting disas- 
trously for Howard early in the fight, when only the timely ar- 
rival of reinforcements prevented Joseph from turning his adver- 
sary’s flank and capturing his supply and ammunition train. As 
it was Howard lost his artillery, consisting of a mountain Howit- 
zer and two Gatling guns. On the second day Lieutenant C. F. 
Humphrey led a dash to recapture the (Continued on page 42) 
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orGod and country ,we associate ourselves together for the : following purposes; To uphold and defend the Constitution 

of ' the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and, perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 

to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity,stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might ; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ; to safe and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to nara helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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ROUND the table in Whitehall the 
4| representatives of England, France, 
Japan, Italy and the United States 
are struggling, as this is written, 
with the problem of decreasing 
naval armaments in all classes of 
fighting ships. It is the earnest hope 
of The American Legion, as of the vast body of 
American citizens, that a real reduction will result 
which will materially lighten the burden of arma- 
ments and the taxation, both direct and indirect, that is 
required to maintain the present navies of the world. 

But there are considerations to be borne in mind. 
America is relatively new at international conferences. 
The majority of her citizens are unacquainted with 
the game of diplomacy. As a nation, Americans are 
prone to accept at face value every protestation of 
friendship and goodwill from a foreign shore. Be- 
cause Americans have not lived shoulder to shoulder 
for centuries with the warring nations of Europe, felt 
their rivalries, witnessed close at hand their struggles for 
supremacy, even for existence, they are always likely 
to place too high a value on altruistic sentiments. 

For a clear understanding of the problems now 
being wrestled with in London, America deceives it- 
self if it regards them solely in the light of the present 
situation and the apparent desire of foreign nations 
for relief from armament expenditures and compe- 
tition. America may have gone to the London con- 
ference with the best of motives and a sincere desire 
for continued world peace, but it is reasonably obvious 
that the other nations are taking part because they feel 
that only through diplomacy can they hope to main- 
tain their desired ratio of influence in world affairs. 

For the first time in four centuries, Britain can no 
longer dominate the seas. Since Elizabeth’s time it 
has been the strength and boast of England that she 
ruled the waves. On the seas it was a fixed policy, 
maintained regardless of which party governed 
England, that the British fleet be strong enough to 
defeat any possible combination of adversaries. 
Down through the centuries this held true. Republics 
rose in France and America, ideas and ideals of state- 
craft changed, the rights of man newly heralded, but 
still there were no naval disarmament conferences. 
Britain disarmed her enemies at the Nile, at Trafalgar, 
at Copenhagen, and had no need of discussions at 
Whitehall or in Washington. 

But with the dawn of the twentieth century and 
the rise of Germany as a highly industrialized country, 
able and eager to build a large navy to back up her 
imperialistic ambitions, Britair found herself forced 











to be content with a two-power standard for her fleet-— 
that is, to maintain a navy sufficient to combat any 
two nations which might join to dispute with her the 
mastery of the sea. In the Triple Entente of Britain, 
France and Russia which came into being as an off- 
set to the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Italy, the British fleet was to be the dominating 
factor in its group’s sea policy, with France and 
Russia taking the greater share of the burden of land 
armaments. Though Italy at the very beginning of 
the war refused to follow the Central Powers, 
Germany’s great strength on land made the raising 
of tremendous armies an immediate necessity on the 
part of Britain, a situation not altogether clear to the 
statesmen before the summer of 1914. But from the 
very beginning of the war the British navy held con- 
trol on the water. Had it been otherwise the Central 
Powers would almost certainly have emerged victor- 
ious. 

The World War removed the menace of the German 
Fleet, but in its stead Britain suddenly found herself 
faced with the fact that at last in America had risen 
a nation the statistical superior to herself in wealth, 
in industry, in manpower and in the number of ships 
built and building for its navy, shortly to be superior 
to Britain’s fleet and able to maintain that super- 
iority regardless of British effort. 


4 bows first disarmament conference took place im- 
mediately when Britain’s control of the sea threat- 
ened to slip from her grasp. At Washington in 1921 
America sank her battleships and in the interests of 
world peace surrendered her opportunity to dominate 
the seas and with it all that that supremacy has meant 
in world commerce in the past. In London the con- 
ferees are discussing reduction in all other classes of 
warships, and almost the sole result of such reduc- 
tions is to allow industrially poorer and weaker na- 
tions to maintain themselves on a par with or superior 
to America in world influence and world trade. 

For the more that warships are cut in size and re- 
duced in number, the more powerful potentially as 
warships become the fast passenger liners, and even 
the more moderately powered vessels of the merchant 
marine. Mount a few six-inch guns on such vessels, 
and if no regularly armored and turreted warships 
exist they automatically become the fastest and most 
powerful war vessels afloat. As regular navies are 
reduced, the naval strength of the nation with the 
largest merchant marine increases proportionately. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that that nation 
is not America. 
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WHAT ARE YUH GONNA DO ABOUT IT? 


Considering past history, it is highly unlikely that 
there would be any London conference now if Britain, 
as a result of relative wealth and technical resource, 
still retained the ability to outbuild any combination 
of other nations. And it is a sincere tribute to the 
ideals of America that she who might easily seize the 
scepter of naval power is, in the interests of world 
peace, willing to forego such dominion. 

But if America values her national existence and 
security she must not blind herself to the motives and 
causes which lie behind the present conference. It is 
illuminating to reflect on the significance attached to 
the nations represented—England, France, Italy, 
Japan, America. It might seem queer that China, 
richer, more populous, more ancient, is not represented 
at the conference while Japan is; that Germany is 
conspicuous by her absence while Italy is very much 
in evidence. There is no mystery about this situation. 


China and Germany have no navies, consequently 
they have not been invited to express their opinions 
or exert their influence toward universal peace and 
world goodwill. 

And if, as happened at the Washington conference, 
America radically reduces her naval forces at the 
London conference as her contribution towards world 
peace, it will behoove her citizens to recognize clearly 
the resulting situation and the need for promptly 
bolstering up her merchant marine with fast passenger 
vessels and multitudinous freighters. Otherwise she 
may discover that the international situation has un- 
accountably changed when her opinions and those of 
Europe do not coincide; foreign nations may in the 
future, as they have in the past, see fit to disregard 
her protests. And it is not the belief of The American 
Legion that trouble is best avoided in such a case by 
a lack of ability to back up America’s policies. 
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By 
LEONARD 
H. NASON 


Chapters I-V in Brief 


ITH the entry of the United States into the World 

War, Rupert Livingston, cadet major at a Vermont 

military academy, goes to the training camp at 

Plattsburg and, winning a commission as a cavalry 
lieutenant, is ordered to Fort Ethan Allen in Vermont. His 
younger brother John, who has agreed to stay on at the academy 
and help their mother on their nearby farm during the summer 
vacation, instead enlists in the National Guard, and the two 
brothers meet briefly when the guardsmen are sent to the fort 
for training. The next Rupert hears from John is when the lad 
writes from Westfield, Massachusetts, where he is in camp, and 
then from overseas. 


Chapter VI 


UPERT LIVINGSTON folded his brother’s letter and 
thoughtfully buttoned it away in his blouse pocket. 
“Say, Gladwin,” he called across the tent, “did they make that 
scurvy Mulford a captain?” 
“Yup,” replied Gladwin, who, stretched on his bunk, was ab- 
sorbed in a letter of his own. 
“Well, I’ll be damned!” grunted Rupert. “And MacFee, with 
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Rupert grasped the sergeant's 
wrist and the knife clattered to 
the floor. The two members of 
the guard groveled on the floor 


all his service and ability, gets sent back to his outfit as unfit.” 


“They got on to MacFee,” said Gladwin. ‘He was too fresh. 
He tried to make a bum out of the company commander.” 

“T know, but*that doesn’t affect his ability to train and lead 
men. That fat slob Mulford! My brother ran into him on the 
transport and he tried to sell my brother a pair of leggins. He’s 
selling his company hat cords and underwear and stuff! He ought 
to be tried! Imagine that man an officer!” 

“Throw a stick on the fire,” replied Gladwin; “‘it’s colder than 
hell. They can’t move me south any too soon!” 

“This is the last of the Mohicans I’m putting in here,” replied 
Rupert, throwing a piece of wood into the Sibley stove. “I 
brought this stick in myself. I’m going to have that striker of 
mine relieved. If I wasn’t an officer I’d kick his sit-down in an 
enthusiastic manner, too. He’s never around. No wood, tent 
never swept out! I pay him and then have to tip yours all the 
time for doing mine’s work! All right; today he gets the gate!” 

“Can’t blame ’em,” said Gladwin, turning on his stomach and 
opening another letter. “They don’t get out of any formations to 
strike, and a soldier’s time is pretty full. Say, you want to read 
the latest regimental order! ‘Shoe oil, shoe oi!, shoe oil,’ it begins, 
‘use plenty of it. By order of Colonel Lake, H. K. Peabody, 
Captain and Adjutant.’ It’s on the bulletin board for all to see.” 

“No!” 

“Yes; read it!” 
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“Oh, God!” groaned Rupert, “and this is the Regular Army. 
What must the drafted outfits be like?” 

“Ne’mind! It’s developing your sense of humor. You’re get- 
ting along, Rupe. You’re getting over this ‘It must be obeyed 
because it’s an order’ and ‘He must be God’s right hand man, 
because he’s my colonel’ attitude you used to have.” 

“Huh!” replied Rupert. 

He looked at his watch, and then began to button his blouse. 
“I’m off for weekly conference with the battery commander on 
the chow question. At the same time I’m going to get a new 
striker, or else have none at all. I have to tip the stable orderly 
to saddle up for me anyway. That jughead! He’s got the idea 
that I’m some kind of fairy godmother that’s going to give him 
ten dollars a month just because I like him! He’ll dam’ soon find 
out!” He picked up his campaign hat, crop, and gloves, and 
stamped out of the tent. 

lt was early fall, the first week of November. It was a gray, 
cold day, and as Rupert walked toward the orderly room he 
could feel the bite of frost in the air. There had been snow on the 
distant mountains for several days. Smoke rose here and there 
from the forest of stove pipes above the tents, to hang in layers in 
the still air. The cries of officers at drill, and the neigh and squeal 
of horses in the corral came clearly. 

Winter comes early in Vermont, early but surely, and these 
troops under canvas were already beginning to suffer. The offi- 
cers had boarded up their tent walls, and could support the cold a 
little, but the men had no such protection. The Sibley stoves 
that the government issued were good heaters, but they used a 
tremendous amount of fuel and were hard to regulate. It was 
blazing hot or icy cold. 

Rupert’s battery had had a levy made on the payroll, and from 
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the proceeds one oil stove had been purchased for each tent, with 
sufficient oil to keep them burning. The wind, though, came in 
under the tents, and the men had to take their clothes to bed with 
them, else they would find them covered with frost when they 
turned out before daybreak in the morning. 

The morale of the troops, however, was excellent. 

“We feed ’em well,’”’ thought Rupert to himself, ‘that’s all we 
need to do. Keep ’em fed. A man with a full belly is always 
contented.” 

He could not help but feel a slight glow of pride at the thought 
that his battery had the reputation of being the best feeders. And 
he was mess officer! He had done a good job. He had sense 
enough, he told himself, to recognize the fact that the mess ser 
geant knew more about the job than he did, and to let him alone. 
Three-quarters of the success had been due to the mess sergeant, 
maybe more. There had been kicks, of course, but it is a soldier’s 
privilege to kick about the food. The army was not so bad a 
place. A little upset, because of wartime conditions, but still the 
army, still the only place for a MAN to be. 

The main reason for Rupert’s feeling of satisfaction and good 
will toward men was that he had been promoted a few days be 
fore. The college from which he graduated was by law entitled to 
designate one graduate each year for commission in the United 
States Army without examination. Rupert had been so designated. 

The first warning he had had of this was an order promoting 
him to first lieutenant, with rank from August 2nd, at which time 
he had still been at Plattsburg. The colonel had requested con 
firmation of the order by telegraph, and the order having been 
confirmed, Rupert became a first lieutenant, the “dub” first looey 
of the regiment, but a first just the same. 

Shortly after that he had received a letter from the War De- 
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partment announcing his appointment as second lieutenant in 
the Regular Army, in virtue of such and such an Act of Congress, 
and enclosing papers of acceptance and oath of office to sign. 
These he had signed and returned. He had then been ordered by 
telegraph to report to Fort Ethan Allen for examination and 
assignment. 

There arose then a hitch. He had been commissioned a field 
artillery officer from Plattsburg, but his commission as a graduate 
of Norwich University was in the cavalry. Lucky for him that 
his regiment was the Eighteenth Cavalry Provisional Field Ar- 
tillery! He, as a cavalry officer, could still be assigned to it. 

Then, in order that all might be kept straight, and everything 
be in order, Rupert had to resign and Rupert Livingston, Platts- 
burg graduate, second lieutenant of field artillery, was discharged 
from the service and ordered home, while Rupert Livingston, 
provisional first lieutenant, cavalry, U. S. A., continued with his 
former duties, except that he had to buy a new set of collar 
ornaments. 

So, then, all was well. He had heard from John for the first 
time since the night they had met in Rupert’s tent. John was 
safely overseas, and doing his duty, and Rupert was here, a first 
lieutenant, doing his. 

“And doing it well, if I do say so!’’ he muttered. 

He rapped upon the orderly room door with his crop handle, 
entered, cast his hat on the first sergeant’s bunk, and expressed 
himself as ready to do anything the battery commander required 
of him. 

“Sit down, Livingston,” said the B.C. 
ment go?” 

“Very well, sir,” said Rupert. “I had supper in the kitchen last 
night, and I thought the chow was extremely good. It’s better 
than we get in the officers’ mess.” 

“Are you sure they don’t cook you a special meal?’ asked the 
captain. 

“Ves, sir. I serve myself out of the dishes as they go into the 
mess shack. Sergeant Lippens is a very careful buyer. He’s a 
good dietitian, too. He’s serving the men lots of heavy, starchy 
foods now, when they need something to keep them warm.” 

“We were to get some harness for your mounted sections,” 
went on the battery commander, “but we’re going to Mississippi 
earlier than we expected, so we aren’t going to get it until we get 
there. It would be just that much more baggage. Now let’s see.”’ 

He consulted a memorandum he had before him. 

“Umm. Lieutenant Livingston. First: To arrange and report 
on a plan for packing and transporting stable equipment. That’s 
horse covers, forks, canvas buckets, rations, bridles, blankets, and 
soon. Talk it over with the stable sergeant. And you’d better 
get right after it this afternoon. Have you seen the latest order?” 

“About shoe oil?” grinned Rupert. 

“No,” smiled the captain, “this is later than that. You ought 
to visit the bull-board oftener. The latest reads, ‘What would you 
do if you had to unload horses at midnight in a tempest? LAN- 
TERNS!’ How are we fixed on lanterns?” 

“‘There’s one in each tent, sir.” 

“They'll be packed. I think you’d better arrange somehow to 
have a few left out. Another thing, make out a list for a horse 
detail. Ten men. Have each one responsible for a lantern. 
They’ll go right along with the horses. I guess you’d better go 
with the horses, too.”’ 

The battery commander paused a while and played with his 
pencil. 

“T guess that’s about all I’ve got to say,” he concluded. “Have 
you got anything on your mind?” 

“Nothing, sir, except that I’ve got to have a new striker. The 
one I’ve got now isn’t 
worth a hoot in hell.” 

‘“‘Who have you 
got? DePaul, isn’t it? 

Well, we’re going to 
get rid of him anyway. 
I’ve got an order to 
select two men to go to 
some National Army 
division as non-com- 
missioned officers, and 
he’sonethat’s going.” 

‘‘To be what?’’ 
cried Rupert. “To be 
non-coms? DePaul a 
non-com? Why, my 
God, he can’t brush 
his own teeth!” 
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“How’s your depart- 


“The selection lies with me,” said the B.C. calmly. “Do vou* 
think I’m going to give away any of my own non-coms, or any of 
my non-com material? To the National Army or to anyone else? 
Hardly. I can’t send a recruit either, on account of his service 
record giving me away. DePaul has been in two years. Away he 
goes. Good luck to him. He may be of some use to the National 
Army; he’s certainly of none here.” 

“Good,” said Rupert. “But now who could I select to strike 
for me?” 

“T’ve got a man,” said the other. 
think he’d make a good one.” 

“Hot dog!’”’ gasped Rupert. “He’s the man I caught asleep 
on post! He won’t want to strike for me!”’ 

“T think he will. He’s feeble-minded anyway. They only gave 
him a month for that offense. If ever there was a ridge runner, 
he’s one! God, he can’t read or write, so it’s impossible to teach 
him wig-wag. He’s not allowed to have arms since he let go a 
slug at target practice that took the acorns off the battalion com- 
mander’s hat. The dam’ fool! He said he’d fired one shot out 
of the thing and didn’t know how a single barrel could hold more 
than one! That’s his mentality. Because the pistol didn’t have 
a cylinder it must be a single-shot!” 

“What makes you think he’d be a good striker?” 

“‘He will be. I’ve found out that the first sergeant has been 
using him to sweep out the orderly room and build a fire here in 
the morning, and kind of keep his and the battery clerks’ and 
the sergeants’ clothes in order. Well, we can’t have that, you 
know. Non-commissioned officers don’t rate strikers in our army. 
Yet I don’t like to have any friction with the top. He’s too good 
aman. Hence we just detail Koozby as your striker and all is 
well.” 

“T’ll try him,” said Rupert. ‘He can’t be any worse than the 
others. Gee, I’m not so badly off. My brother isin France, and 
he wrote me that a striker in his regiment got drunk and polished 
his officer’s best boots with stencil-ink.”’ 

“Ah,” laughed the captain, “the servant question is as tough a 
one in the army as it is everywhere else.” 

They went over the week’s bills for the mess, found all in order, 
the mess fund balanced, and then Rupert took his leave. The 
battery was on guard, and hence no regular drill schedule could 
be followed. He went down to the stable tent, talked a while 
about the horses and the arrangements for the move south, and 
then went back to his tent. A civilian was walking back and 
forth before it as though he waited. 

“T beg your pardon,” said this civilian politely, as Rupert ap- 
proached, “‘but could you tell me where I could find Lieutenant 
Livingston?” 

“T am Lieutenant Livingston,” said Rupert coldly. He suspi- 
cioned that this man was a salesman for uniforms, or saddlery, or 
boots, or life insurance, or automobiles, such as bothered the 
officers to death seven days in the week. 

“T asked for you at headquarters,” said the civilian, “‘and they 
sent an orderly to find you. I was told that this was your tent, 
and I thought I’d wait for you here. They said it might take 
some time, as they’d have to hunt all over the reservation for 
you. 

“Well, what can I do for you?”’ asked Rupert brusquely. 

“May I come in?” asked the other. 


“His name is Koozby. |] 


Rupert looked 
at him. The man 
did not have the air 
of a salesman, but 
seemed too well 
dressed. There was 
no sign of sample kit 
about him, and his 
manner,though 
courteous, was not 
the least obsequious. 

“Can’t we trans- 
act our business 
here?”’ asked Rupert. 
“T’m_ rather busy. 
What do you want 
with me?” 

“T’ll just give you 
my card,” said the 
civilian. “I'd prefer 
to talk with you in 
private.” He handed 
Rupert a card. 

“J. Albert Tur- 
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It was necessary to ride the horses 
six miles to water them 
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Rupert rallied himself with difficulty. He was an officer and these two were civilians. 
“There's something wrong here, he said firmly 


ner,” read the card, “District Manager, Continental Packing 
Company.” 

“Continental Packing Company?” muttered Rupert, quite at 
a loss 

“We supply most of the meat the regiment eats,’”’ smiled Mr. 
Turner. 

“Well, come in,” said Rupert. 

He went into the tent, kicked forward a camp chair, and sat 
down himself on the bunk. He snapped a match on his thumb- 
nail, lighted a cigarette without offering one, and inhaled a lung- 
full. 

“Now then, shoot!” said he, and in his tone was all the cool 
contempt that a lieutenant of cavalry has for a seller of beef and 
pork. 

“Our Burlington man tells me that you are the mess officer for 
A Battery,”’ began Mr. Turner. “Is that correct?” 

“Correct,” agreed Rupert, blowing smoke toward the ceiling 
with a bored air. 

“IT came to town,”’ went on the other, “on my regular visit of 
inspection. I found that our local man had made a grave infrac- 
tion of our rules. It’s serious enough to lose him his position. But 
then a war is on, and you can’t blame him. I’d do the same thing 
myself. We've got to help all we can. But not too much, see? 
We can’t run a business on charity. I come up here once a 
month. Last month I said nothing. I knew you were getting 
organized. But this month we’ve got to have an understanding. 
The word’s got around that the regiment’s off to Mississippi or 
France or somewhere, and it’s up to the merchants to stir round 
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a little now. Now what I want to know is, what you purpose 
to do about this?” 

“About what?” asked Rupert. ‘What are you talking about?” 

“Why, about our bill. You haven’t paid a cent on your meat 
bill since July.” 

“Huh?” gasped Rupert. “I guess not. We pay all our bills 
weekly, and what’s more I’ve got the receipts for them.” 

There was considerable of a pause after that. 

“May I see them?” said Turner finally. 

“They’re in the orderly room,” replied Rupert, “except the 
last week’s, which I have. I enter them up in a separate book 
here, and then file them. Here’s last week’s.” 

He unbuttoned his pocket and took out a little bundle of re- 
ceipts. 

“Let’s see now, Burlington Provision, Queen City Ice Cream 
Company, Continental Packing—here it is. Two fore-quarters, 
one hind, one hundred pounds of frankfurters. It’s stamped 
‘Paid,’ you see, and initialed.” 

He passed the receipt to Mr. Turner, who regarded it with a 
stupefied air, turning it over and over, looking at the back, even 
turning it upside down. 

“Would you like to see the others?”’ asked Rupert. 

“No, no!”’ said Mr. Turner hurriedly. ‘Now, Lieutenant,” 
he went on, as though making a decision, “I have a little car out 
here. Could you just come down to Burlington with me? I’d 
like to straighten this thing out.” 

“T don’t know that it interests me much,” replied Rupert 
“Tf your people have made a mistake (Continued on page 36) 
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SINGING IN THE RAIN 


Showing How One Enthusiast’s Ardor Was Quenched 
By Wallgren 
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I HAVE SAID it every Spring, and, you bet, I am going to say 
it again this Spring. It’s my complex, my pet crusade. No 

one can dispute that I am right about 
You Bet it unless they think that gun-play and 
I Am gangstering are a good thing; unless, 

in looking down a narrow city alley, 
they favor this as the only playground for children when 
April beckons to summer; unless they favor small boys 
having no other outlet for young imaginations and young 
energy except in forming groups—the beginning of the tough 
gang spirit—which try to outwit the police just to get 
room and the right to play. When they grow up that right 
becomes the right to beat the law as enemies of society. 
For in childhood the policeman personified the law. 


THE FOREGOING DIAGNOSES the disease. The cure is 
equally clear. Why don’t the great American people ap- 

: ply it? They have the money. They 
This Is have the land. The cure is open spaces 
The Cure in which to play and the equipment 
with which to play; and water in which 
to swim. Instead of policemen who have to say No in the 
narrow city streets, there should be instructors in how to 
play and in the sound spirit of play; sportsmanship in 
place of gang cunning. If we spent our money providing 
playgrounds the cost would be less than all the new re- 
formatories and prisons to accommodate our juvenile de- 
linquents and increasing jail populations. 

No expressed right under the Constitution of the United 
States is as important as the unexpressed, the oldest human 
right, that of children to play. The responsibility for crim- 
inals in a future generation is placed with those who fail to 
give children facilities for open air play in spring and sum- 
mer, and yes, in winter, too, in this urban age. That 
means practically all of us. 

Who of us does not love children? Who of us does not 
thrill at the sight of a child in vigorous, sportsmanlike 
play? But loving them is not enough; the thrill is not 
enough. Provide the chance to enjoy the thrill. That’s a 
job for adults. 

There is not a city in the United States which has enough 
play space in the open for all its children. We boast about 
the rise of city real estate and how vacant lots beyond 
the city’s rim will one day be covered with cottages. 
Why not use those vacant lots to make good citizens 
who will earn their money honestly to increase the city’s 
wealth? 

If I had my way there would be miles and miles of play- 
grounds beyond a big city’s limits. I would have the chil- 
dren taken there by public buses with instructors in healthy 
exercise as well as in their a-b-c’s. I would do this not only 
for the joy of seeing those thousands of children at play. I 
would do it as an investment, as a tax-saver, as cheaper 
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than all the huge costs and huge losses owing to crime in 
America. 

Apply the plan universally and we should not need 
Crime Commissions seeking the cure or the increase of 
crime. The standards of adults, learned in childhood, 
would serve the purpose in which more laws fail. One of 
the greatest instructors in play is Dan Sowers, who organ- 
ized the Legion’s Junior Baseball series. The Major 
Leagues have again subscribed the funds; he starts the 1930 
series with the impetus of the greatest yet. 

But Dan is resigning. I hope an equally good man may 
be found in his place. If I were a multi-millionaire I would 
endow Dan and keep him at the work for which he is so 
well fitted. I would hunt up other Dans and endow them. 

I would have Dans busy all over the United States. Twenty 
times the number of playgrounds we have would not be 
enough. 


WHILE city Boys naturally form gangs, the thing for boys 
in remote country districts is to get together; that there 

shall be groups of the same age large 
Schools enough for games. Virginia is con- 
On Wheels templating “rolling schoolhouses.”’ That 
is, teacher will hold classes in the 
morning at one place in a big motor bus as a schoolroom, 
and then drive on to another place to hold a class in the 
afternoon. I hope that Virginia will give the plan a thorough 
try-out. 


ABOUT THE COMMONEST urban mistake is that living in a 

big city makes a citizen big-minded, especially when the 

, family on the farm may tune in on all 

The Big the big city radio broadcasting sta- 

And Little tions. Recently I was in a group which 

discussed which was the most provincial 

of the big cities of America. When a man from Boston said 

that his city was, and a man from New York that his was, 

and a man from Chicago said that his was, I felt encouraged. 
The light was beginning to break. 


BEFORE ME IS an item that is deeply significant. In 
North Carolina the farmers are fast losing their farms 
: and becoming tenants whom recent 
Losing bad markets have loaded with debt 
Their Farms Governor Gardner is trying to remedy 
the situation. Before me is another 

item. In Rumania, before the land reforms, sixty 
per cent of the land was in big estates, against ten 
today. The big estates are being cut up into small hold 
ings. Renters and hired men have become owners. Pro- 
duction has dropped, but the reports tell of a much happier 
farming population in that nation. (Continued on page 60) 
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OCHELLE (Illinois) Post hoped that the gift it made 
to its city would never be used. The gift was a pul- 
motor—a little machine, fitted with oxygen tanks, for 
use in restoring respiration after apparent drown- 
ing or asphyxiation from other causes. The post 
figured that the pulmotor, kept available in its city’s main fire 
station and carried by the fire department on all its runs, would 
save many lives. 

“Our thoughtfulness and foresight was justified in the week 
the machine arrived,” reports John W. Nelson, Vice Commander 
of the 13th Illinois District. “An 






timbering and other structural details were staunchly mad 

Fourteen hundred dancers attended the first affair in the new 
pavilion and dances have been held regularly once or twice each 
week since that opening night. The post has brought to Breck- 
enridge the best dance orchestras it could hire. 

“The enterprise will have returned all original capital before 
this year ends,” writes Legionnaire Ollie Halverson. “During 
1929, the post paid out $11,000, an average of more than $917 
a month. Profits from the pavilion will be used in the erection 
of a memorial building. The profits also enable the post to 
carry on a great many relief activi- 
ties for disabled men. On theses 








automobile mechanic had been 
called to a home to get a family 
car started on a zero morning. A 
garage door blew shut while he 
was adjusting the carburetor of 
the balky car. The owner of the 
car found the mechanic uncon- 
scious, overcome by fumes from 
the motor. The fire department 
rushed the pulmotor to the side of 
the unconscious man. A doctor 
worked over him for thirty min- 
utes, using the machine, until he 
began breathing normally.” 


On With the Dance 


RECKENRIDGE, Minnesota, 

on the banks of the famous 
Red River of the North, is a 
young man’s town—and a young 
woman’s. That explains why Al- 
fred Lockman Post of Brecken- 
ridge, when it decided to do some 
one thing which would help its 
town most, erected a dance pavil- 
ion. For two seasons, the post has 
operated its dance pavilion suc- 
cessfully as a community institu- 
tion. Today, it proclaims its belief 
that it is the only Legion post 








$300 was spent last year.” 
Dues for the Disabled 


ETERANS’ Home Post at 
Veterans’ Home in Napa 
County, California, doesn’t let lack 
of money keep a disabled buddy 
from its ranks. It has found a 
way to pay up the dues of the man 
who is disabled and isn’t drawing 
compensation from the Govern- 
ment 
“Selling old newspapers provides 
us with the money we use in meet- 
ing the dues of members who are 
out of luck,” writes John C. L 
Thorn, Post Adjutant. “We obtai 
an average of $7 a ton for the old 
newspapers we collect, and since 
we are able to get together more 
than a ton of papers each month 
we manage to pay up dues for a 
lot of disabled men who otherwise 
couldn’t be in. Wonder if other 
posts couldn’t use this paper fund 
system.” 


Leadership 











owning and operating a dance hall. 





IGHT years ago Boy Scout 





There were only thirty-four Le- 
gionnaires in Breckenridge when 
Alfred Lockman Post got its dance 
pavilion idea. That idea proved so 
instantly popular that the post got 
a hundred new members before 
the plans for the new pavilion had 
been finished. It had been estimated the building would cost 
$6,000. Seventy-six members contributed $25 each, and the 
remainder of the money needed was borrowed. The dance floor 
was made large—fifty by one hundred feet. Maple boards an 
inch and a half thick were used for the floor. Foundation, roof 
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The Auxiliary, as usual, did the heavy work when 
Rutherford (New Jersey) Post staged its mid-win- 
ter musical comedy, ‘Page the Prince,’ in the aud- 
itorium of Rutherford High School. Here are Ruth 
McDonough, Cornelia Sloat and Hazel Kalmbacker 


Troop No. 2 in Royal Oak, 
Michigan, just outside Detroit 
was struggling along without seem- 
ing to get anywhere, but it hap- 
pened that two of the members of 
the troop were sons of F. M 
Langdon, who was Commander of 
Frank Wendtland Post. The day that the post voted to sponsor 
Troop 2 deserves a place in Boy Scout history. Shortly after 
that day the troop got for its scoutmaster, Legionnaire J 
Francis Reagan, who had served as assistant bandmaster in the 
32d Division. His first job was to organize a drum corps 
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‘Almost before we knew what was happening, the Scout troop 
had fifty members in its corps,” relates Mr. Langdon. “At the 
Legion’s department convention in Bay City, the corps knocked 
off first prize of $250 for being the finest band in the parade. 
The troop kept right on booming. Two years ago when Sir 
Baden Powell visited Detroit, the Royal Oak outfit was selected 
as his escort of honor. When Reagan became a Scout executive 
in Detroit, his place as scoutmaster was taken by Past Com- 
mander Leland Curtis, a former ordnance sergeant, 1st class, in 
the A. E. F. Under his leadership, the troop last year won the 
merit badge cup away from De- 


learn that amendments to laws permitted them to reopen their 
claims which had been disallowed when they were filed originally.” 


Heavtest? 


OME day, if he gets around to it, Legionnaire Eber C. 

Schoenauer of Umpqua Post, Roseburg, Oregon, may start 
reducing. As a start, he may knock off fifty or sixty pounds 
but if he does he’ll still weigh almost three times as much as 
some of the doughboys who carried Uncle Sam’s full packs 
twelve years ago. For Schoenauer’s 
go-to-post-meeting weight today 








troit, with 380 merit badges to its 
credit. Even more interesting is 
the fact that since the Legion Scout 
troop started hitting the ball in 
Royal Oak township, the Scout 
population in the township has in- 
creased from forty boys to 786, 
this number last year making the 
township the most densely popu- 
lated Scout district in the United 
States. Great credit for this rec- 
ord must be given the district 
Scout Commissioner, W. S. Smith, 
a Scotchman who served as a cap- 
tain in the Argyle Light Infantry 
of the British Army and became 
an American citizen after the war.” 


Checking Up Uncle Sam 


URING the World War pe- 

riod, official reports contained 
the names of more than 2,000 men 
from Toledo, Ohio, who had suf- 
fered wounds or other disabilities. 
The Lucas County Council of The 
\merican Legion recently started 
calling the roll of these wartime 
disabled men to ascertain how 
many of them were receiving from 
the Government the benefits to 








is 355 pounds, reports Roy O 
Young, Post Service Officer, who 
proclaims on behalf of his outfit 
the belief that Schoenauer is the 
heaviest member of the Legion 


Nebraska in Front 


EBRASKA holds the honor of 
being the first Department to 

form a state branch of the World 
Wide Order of November Eleventh 
Sons and Daughters of American 
Legionnaires, the society which 
was born when Post Commander 
Thomas H. Hamilton of Webster 
Groves, Missouri, sounded the 
bugle call for Armistice Day babies 
Nebraska Armistice Day fathers 
announced in the Nebraska Le- 
gionnaire are: F. H. Zerbel, Have- 
lock; J. R. Schmaltz, Archer 
Archie Hanna, Wood Lake; John 
Jurgenson, Big Springs; Harry A 
Frank, Harvard; Alex E. Legge 
Rogers; Ned King, Grand Island: 
R. K. St. Clair, McCook; L. J 
Osterlund, Maxwell; Roy Brush 
Sargent, and Jacob D. Cotten 
Sutherland. John E. Irwin of Sam 

















which they are entitled. Lists of Kinnier Post of Primrose com- 

the one-time disabled men, ob- ; : f ie eis pletes Nebraska’s dozen 

tained by E. J. Tippett, Jr., chair- Legionnaires of Indianapolis’ s anti-aircraft battery 

man of the council, were pub- (Organized Reserve ) provided the searchlight back- Champion Strutter 

lished daily in the Toledo Blade, ground for this view of the obelisk which is one of 

and the men named were asked to the lesser features of the $12,000,000 Indiana W orld T WAS no mean honor that 
War Memorial Plaza now nearing completion Harry C. Thompson of Kan- 


get in touch with Henry B. Her- 
man, secretary of the council. 
We found that only about thirty percent of the men listed 
are drawing compensation today,” reports G. C. Cullen, council 
contact chairman. “Claims are being filed for about half of the 
‘n who come to us, and we find that about 20 percent have 
ho grounds for a claim. More than fifty men were surprised to 
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kakee, Illinois, won at the Legion’s 
national convention at Louisville when the judges of the Legion’s 
national musical competition voted that he was the champion of 
all strutting drum majors. But, it seems, the ability to strut is 
not always combined with the ability to twirl a baton dazzlingly 
Roy F. Dusenbury, secretary of the Kankakee corps, writes 
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“He just doesn’t juggle. He goes big though in soldierly bear- 
ing and in immaculate appearance in uniform. He started his 
career with us as a snare drummer and made his first appear- 
ance back in 1921 at our department convention. Before that he 
had had little experience as a musician. After a time he was 
promoted to base drummer, and then to drum major.” 


For America 


NY Legionnaire who entertains fears that the women of 
America are being swept off their feet by the current wave 
of sentimental pacifism should have been at Constitution Hall 
in Washington, D. C., the night of January 29th. He also should 
have sat in Memorial Continental Hall in the same city during 
the two following days. He would have taken away the assur- 
ance that a very large cross section 
of American womanhood, at least, is 
soundly patriotic and thoroughly sane 
on the question of national defense. 
At the Fifth Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, 
held in Washington January 2oth, 
30th and 31st, under the co-sponsor- 
ship of The American Legion Auxiliary 
and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, forty national women’s 
organizations were represented. 
Among the 727 official delegates were 
women from every State, all leaders 
of thought in their communities and 
officers in their organizations. The 
resolutions they adopted, after the 
three days of spirited discussion of 
national defense problems, voiced in 
terms which needed no interpretation 
their determination that the United 
States shall not be left without an 
adequate national defense as long as 
war remains a possibility in Amer- 
ica’s future. 

The conference began with a night 
mass meeting at Constitution Hall, 
the beautiful new auditorium of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Senators, congressmen, diplo- 
mats and high government officials 
were present. After a concert by the 
United States Marine Band, Mrs 
Lowell Fletcher Hobart, President- 
General of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and Past Na- 
tional President of The American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, called the gathering 
to order as conference chairman. 

Mrs. Donald Macrae, National 
President of the Auxiliary and First Vice Chairman of the con- 
ference, was the first speaker. She was followed by Mrs. Virgil 
McClure, National President of the American War Mothers, 
Mrs. Hobart and O. L. Bodenhamer, National Commander of 
The American Legion, who made a powerful appeal for the en- 
actment into law of the principle of universal draft. Other 
speakers at the mass meeting were Thomas Campbell Washing- 
ton, a descendant of George Washington, and the Rev. Edmund 
J. Walsh, Dean of the Georgetown School of Foreign Service. 

For its second day’s sessions the conference moved to Me- 
morial Continental Fall, another of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution buildings in Washington, where addresses were 
given by Legionnaire Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War; General 
Charles P. Summerall, Chief of Staff of the United States Army; 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, of Maryland; Charles Burton Rob- 
bins, chairman of the Legion’s National Defense Committee and 
former Assistant Secretary of War; Representative Lewis W 
Douglas, of Arizona; Hezekiah N. Duff, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars; General Amos A. Fries, former 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, and Mrs. William Sher- 
man Walker of the D. A. R. National Defense Committee. 








Leaders at the Fifth Women's Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense, held in Wash- 
ington, were Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart of Ohio 
left), President-General of the D. A. R. and 
former National President of The American 
Legion Auxiliary, and (right) Mrs. Donald 
Macrae of Iowa, National President of The 
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At the concluding sessions on the third day, the resolution 
committee, headed by Mrs. O. D. Oliphant, Past National Presi 
dent of the Auxiliary, brought in a number of resolutions. On« 
of these, which urged “proportional parity, ship for ship and to: 
for ton, before committing the United States Government t 
any proportional reduction in the strength of the United State 
Navy,” was cabled to the American delegation at the Londo 
naval conference. Others petitioned Congress to appropriat: 
sufficient funds for carrying out the full provisions of the Na 
tional Defense Act, urged immediate enactment of the Reed 
Wainwright Resolution providing for a commission to study th: 
principle of universal draft, opposed the recognition of Soviet 
Russia and condemned pacifistic and radical activities in th 
United States. 

Following the adjournment of the conference a pilgrimage was 
made to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in the Arlington National 
Cemetery, during which a wreath 
was placed on the tomb by Mrs 
Macrae in the name of the forty par 
ticipating organizations. 

At a meeting of the conference ex- 
tension committee, Mrs. Macrae was 
elected chairman of the committee 
for the coming year, Mrs. Hobart 
first vice chairman; Mrs. Virgil Mc- 
Clure, second vice chairman; Mrs 
Mary Logan Tucker, secretary, and 
Mrs. Livingston L. Hunter, treasurer 


Commanders Post 


HE John Holliday, Jr., Post of 

Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 
in existence ten years but among its 
165 members it has eighteen Past 
Commanders. Past Post Commander 
Stuart A. Bishop wants to find out 
whether any other post can beat that 
record. 

“When we held our annual Past 
Commanders’ Night,” writes Mr 
Bishop, “each of the post’s ten Past 
Commanders presided at a table dur- 
ing the dinner. We got to checking 
up and discovered that in addition to 
our own official alumni we had en 
our rolls the following other forme: 
Commanders: John L. Goldthwaite, 
Past Commander of Byron W. Thorn- 
burg Post of Marion, Indiana; G. | 
Seybert, W. C. Patterson and H. ( 
Pursell, Past Commanders of Bruc« 


Robison Post of Indianapolis; Ken- 
neth Coffin and Paul Denny, Past 
Commanders of George Dewey Post of Indianapolis; Harry 
Martin, Past Commander of Osric Mills Watkins Post, and A 


J. Dougherty, Past Commander of the Arizona Department.” 


Rice and Ducks 


TUTTGART, Arkansas, is a proud city. It is proud of the 

fact that it raises six million dollars worth of rice each year 
and fixes it up for the rest of the country in its five rice mills 
It is proud because wild ducks still blacken the skies of Arkan- 
sas County though they may be scarce elsewhere. And it uses its 
very biggest megaphone to tell the rest of the Legion how 
Daniel Harder Post has broken its own membership record in 
twelve consecutive years. All these facts combined to make 
colorful Daniel Harder Post’s wild duck dinner in honor of Na- 
tional Commander O. L. Bodenhamer, himself an Arkansan 

Arkansas County rice fattened the Arkansas County ducks 
which were served to 500 persons. Members of Harder Post’s 
Auxiliary unit took exactly twenty-three minutes in carrying the 
issue of roast duck, rice, potatoes, pumpkin pie and coffee to 
each of the 500 banqueters. The Auxiliares wore white uniforms 
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Daniel Harder Post of Stuttgart, Arkansas, tells the world it has increased its membership in twelve consecutive years. 
The Auxiliares did the telling at the post's annual wild duck banquet, attended by National Commander Bodenhamer 


and the Bodenhamer ribbons which the Arkansas delegation 
displayed at the Louisville national convention. Before they 
began serving the guests, the Auxiliares advanced to the speak- 
ers’ table, snapped out salutes and presented to National 
Commander Bodenhamer a wild duck. Just before Mr. Boden- 
hamer began his address, a dozen Auxiliares paraded to the 
speakers’ table, where each one in turn presented t6 
the Commander a plaque representing one year of 
Daniel Harder Post’s membership history. The 
first showed that in 1919 the post had 48 mem- 
bers; the last proclaimed that the post had 
gone over the top again in 1930, with 286. 
Harvey Parnell, Governor of Arkansas, 
introduced National Commander Boden- 
hamer. The governor had driven 150 miles, 
after attending a funeral, for the purpose 
of introducing Mr. Bodenhamer, although 
National Executive Committeeman Joseph 
Morrison of Stuttgart, who acted as toast- 
master, intimated that the wild duck in- 
fluenced the governor also. 


wo Pioneers 


HE names of George A. Foster and 
Leonard Withington will endure in the 
history of The American Legion, for both 
helped give purpose and character to the 
organization in its founding days. When 
Mr. Foster died recently, at his home in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Johnstown Post 
did not take his name from the post’s 
rolls. For in his will, Mr. Foster, a Past 
Commander of the post and District Com- 
mander at the time of his death, made 
this provision: 
“T direct that the sum of $100 shall be 








in Fort Worth, Texas, will be remembered as the pioneer who 

proposed at the first national convention, held in Minneapolis, 

Minnesota, the plan for the establishment of the Legion’s 

National Americanism Commission. Born in Newburyport, 

Massachusetts, in 1884, Mr. Withington was educated at Po- 

mona College in California and Harvard University. Immedi- 

ately after the war, he helped organize the Department 

of Hawaii and became its first Commander. He 

served as National Executive Committeeman 

from Texas in 1926 and as Commander of 

Bothwell Kane Post in Fort Worth. He was 

formerly part owner of the Fort Worth 

Record, and at the time he died he was sec- 

retary of the Republican State Executive 

Committee of Texas. He had been identi- 
fied with many civic enterprises. 


Hinkey Dinkey 


HE theme song of the annual Grid- 
iron Banquet of Bonneville Post of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, is “Hinkey, Dinkey, 
Parlez Vous,” and, take the word of Past 
Commander A. R. Rutherford, it’s a great 
show every year 
“This year 250 business and professional 
men of our city sat down expectantly as 
the Rotary Club orchestra swung into ac- 
tion,” chronicles Mr. Rutherford. “Invi- 
tations are extended only to those non- 
service citizens who have assisted the Le- 
gion in some unselfish way and the more 
outstanding ‘offenders’ against the peace 
and dignity of the community. The guests 
come expecting to be put on the pan, and 
we don’t disappoint them. There are few 
serious addresses. The big one this year 
was by Nicholas Ifft of Pocatello, Com- 











laced in the savings account at a local 





bank and the income each year be paid to 
Johnstown Post of The American Legion, 
so that my name may be kept on the rolls 
of the said post.” 

Mr. Withington, who died at his home 
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Harry C. Thompson of Kankakee, 
Illinois, was crowned the champion 
strutting drum major of the Legion 
at the Louisville national convention 


mander of the Department of Idaho. 

“As the festivities began this year, the 
Legionnaires roared out, to the tune of 
Hinkey Dink, the refrain, ‘When schem- 
ing men become (Continued on page 56) 
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Calvin Coolidge has been commissioned 
to write a history of the United States in 
five hundred words, which is all right by 
us, although it doesn’t seem to leave much 
room for Rudy Vallee publicity stuff. Then 
it is going to be carved on the stone side 
of a Dakota mountain, which is likewise 
all right. But what is supremely all right 
is that our school days are long past, and 
that we won’t have to take a boulder of home work back to the 
house under our arm for tomorrow’s lesson. 


APRIL ALMANAC 
April showers bring May flowers; 
Rain brings birds and clover; 
Bubbling rills bring monthly bills, 

Over ’n’ over ’n’ over. 

In the upper left-hand corner, left to right, are Mayor McGarr 
of Coral Gables, Governor Al Smith and Mayor Snedigar of 
Miami Beach. The upper left-hand corner are Smith and Cox 
talking over the match before going to the tee. Lower left-hand 
corner is Smith watching Cox completing his drive off of the 
first tee. Lower left-hand corner is Cox playing his ball out of a 
trap on No. 3 while Smith is looking for his ball in the rough. 

-Caption in Miami Daily News. 

“For left is left, and right is left, and ever the twain shall 

meet.” 











A Massachusetts family of twelve was evicted because they 
all played saxophones. Give it time enough and real life will 
catch up on the comic strips. 


WHEN WE WERE VERY MIDDLE-AGED 

(English pathologist discovers that bad temper increases the 
amount of sugar in the blood by 10 to 30 percent.—News Item.) 

I do not like to flatter mé 

And boast how lovely I can be, 

But there are many mornings I 
Can prove I’m just as sweet as pie. 

Captain Albert W. Stevens of the Army Air Corps won the 
Mackay trophy by snapping a picture at a distance of 227 miles, 
directing his camera by compass. But heck, judging by all ap- 
pearances, the passport photographers mastered that secret 
years ago. 

FLORIDA NOTES 

Nothing like pleasing everybody. Sign in Tampa: “Palace of 
the Silent Screen All Talking”. . . . In Miami, miss gladys adams 
and miss mae dunivin (and everything in small letters, please, 
because we’re quoting direct from the newspaper ads) are operat- 
ing the “toujours nansen beauty shoppe.” That’s apparently 
the Two-Inch Shelf of foreign language correspondence courses 

. Race-track gambling is prohibited here. If you fall in love 
with a horse’s face you lose all sense of proportion and lend 
some money to a total stranger with a badge in his lapel. If 
your horse wins, he gets so elated at having made a new pal that 
he returns your loan, with a number of dollars attached. If 
the horse loses, he’s all broken up about it and you never, never 
see him again, until the next race... . This department left a 
whole trail of broken-hearted total strangers behind at the 
track .... One store sign, ‘“‘Fresh Vegetables and Real Estate.” 
They probably toss the real estate in free with the spinach .... 
Several chambers of commerce proclaim on the billboards, 
“In-SO-and-so It Never Rains.” They ought to finish the 
adage —‘‘But It Pours.” 
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Conducted vy Tip Bliss 






















EAST IS WEST 
(Turkey and Persia have no distilleries, breweries or saloons. 
One of those items.) 
Said Ibn Ben Bey to Mohammed Ali: 
“Psst! Psst! Got some—heh! heh!—White Rock I could buy?” 
“Why, sure; there’s a boat from the States in today,” 


Said Mohammed Ali to Ibn Ben Bey. 


The nine surviving ex-wives of Abdul Hamid, former sultan, 
have recovered fifty million dollars of his estate .... Funny! 
We don’t remember ever having heard of him in the movies. 

Says Henry D. Hubbard, government scientist: ‘“‘There is 
every reason to believe that life may become as permanent as 
anyone can desire.”” That man’s been sitting around a dentist’s 
waiting room. 





One of the latest radio jiggers, which 
was exhibited at a convention, is an auto 
accessory. If a traffic cop yelps at it in a 
certain tone of voice—and did you ever 
hear a traffic cop yelp except in a certain 
tone of voice?—something in its innards 
responds, and the car stops automatically. 
But what is needed is a device whereby 
the car will talk back and make the cop stop 





TO SOMEBODY TRYING TO MAKE SENSE OUT OF HIS 
INCOME TAX STATEMENT 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try again—”’ 

But when the given time is up—all right. Crack wise! What then? 


The Mason-Dixon line still exists, sharply dividing the Great 
American Sense of Humor. North of it, the witty proprietors 
of frankfurter stands advertise “Hot Pups.” South of it, they 
bring down the house with “‘Bar-B-Q.”’. . . . Tie game. 


Another placard the tin-can traveler encounters so often that 
it becomes McGuffey’s First Reader to him is ‘Tourists So- 
licited.”” Concerning this, your department made inquiries from 
a gentleman just emerging. ‘‘We sure were,” he replied, jingling 
a couple of pieces of copper change together, ‘‘from the minute 
we stepped inside the door.” 
FORTUNES OF WAR 

(Book review of “The Green Bird,” in 
Spanish, submitted by a Wyoming high 
school pupil, and forwarded by W. J. T. 

“I, Characters: The King, his daughter, 
his wife, the green bird, the laundry maid, 
and the daughter’s maid. 

“II. This story is about a king who was 
a very rich king, who had many vassals of 
whom he was very proud. He had a wife; he had no children. 

“One day the king was called out to war. When the war was 
over he came home and had a daughter. He rejoiced and was 
so happy he grabbed the baby and kissed it and squeezed his 
wife to death. I have read more.” 

Personally, we’d stop right there. 











There was a mob scene in New York when a block of theater 
tickets went on sale at a nickel apiece. But it turns out that 
the management staged the thing as a publicity stunt instead of 
advertising, “At last! Your money’s worth!” 
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War Days in Hawaii—More Light on Armistic 
Commission—W hat Became of Alberta?—Accidents in 


A. E.F. Also Took Death Toll—Disabled Ask Help—Notices 


HANKS for the invitation in Then and Now,” responds 
Adjutant Louis H. Stalford of Leon Robart Post, Moun- 
tain View, California, “for a few reminiscences of war 
days which happened not to be war days for some of 
us. We who found ourselves on the opposite side of the globe 
when the great action started are not apt to speak or write at 
great length of our wartime experiences because they seem so 
futile in comparison with what was going on those thousands of 
miles away in France. Nevertheless, we all were a part of it. 
“My standpoint is that of the Regular Army man who was 
trained, ready for action when war was first declared. The out- 
fits in which I soldiered are still in existence and have been for 
many years. When I first joined the 91st Company, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (now the Third Company, Fort Kamaha- 
meha, Oahu, Hawaiian Territory), a number of its ‘ 
members had been with it since its organization I” 
in 1901, shortly after we acquired the Islands. ‘4 
“You will find plenty of people who go to 
Hawaii for a few days or weeks and rave 
about the islands for the rest of their f 
lives. I spent two and a half years down f 
there and have nothing but curses for 
the whole mess of them. And of the 
thousands of soldiers there at that time 
I could count on the fingers of one hand 
those who actually had a liking for it. 
“The burning question in all soldiers’ 
minds was ‘When are we going back?’ 
and it was multiplied a thousand-fold 
when war was declared. How could the 
brass hats in Washington overlook the 
tried and true Regulars? Surely we would 
catch the next boat for home and then it 
was only a step across to the big time. But 
the brass hats did forget us—very completely. 
“Our field equipment lay on the porches of 
our quarters for the full eighteen months of 
wartime and maybe a lot longer for all I know, 
because I was actually on my way to the 
Pacific Coast when the Armistice was signed 
And that’s another tale. There was no great 
blowing of whistles and shouting and noise on 
that ship, the old transport Logan. We merely 
read the radiogram on the bulletin board and 
went back to our crap games and chuck-a-luck, 
endured the Australian goat meat and hominy 
for a few more days and were finally landed in 
the midst of the flu epidemic in San Francisco. Very nearly dis- 
charged that time with the ‘period of emergency’ boys but the 
red tape held and we had to serve out our time on Angel Island. 

There is little likelihood of getting in touch with any of the 
boys who spent the war days in Hawaii; still some of them 
may see and recognize the snap I am enclosing. It shows Bill 
Traynor dressed in shredded wheat and armed with a ukulele. 
Bill is probably still on Uncle Sam’s pay roll. 

My old skipper, Captain Malcolm P. Andruss, is still in the 
service, I’m sure. Last I learned of him he was a lieutenant 
colonel stationed at Buffalo, New York, on recruiting duty. I 
wonder if he belongs to the Legion.” 


¥ 


EVERAL additional facts came to light after the publication 
of General Rhodes’s story of the Armistice Commission in 
the November Monthly, not the least important of which are 
contained in a letter from the general himself, in which he says: 
“You might be interested in knowing that on December 22, 
1918, after having gotten all our American prisoners out of 
Germany and the more important terms of the rigid armistice 
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With the war thousands of 
miles away, a Coast Artil- 
leryman of the g1st Company 
at Fort Kamehameha, Ha- 
watt, across from the Beach at 
Waikiki, donned some local 
color as a relief to the O. D. 


agreement strictly working, I had to fly to Paris (without the 
approval of G. H. Q.), wishing to have a talk with General Bliss 
as to the overlapping of the Armistice and the Peace Commissions 
“En route, our plane ran into a dense fog-bank from the Eng- 
lish Channel when within sixteen kilometers of Paris; the plane 
was completely wrecked on a hill in the forest of Compiégne, 
my British pilot was unhappily killed outright and I suffered 
injuries which put me in the hospital for two and one-haif 
months. Fortunately, I made a fine recovery, and am now as 
well as ever, but the curious thing about my smash-up was that, 
among other things, I suffered a complete amputation of the nose. 
“For a time the eminent Paris surgeons feared that I would be 
celebrated as the only noseless general. But surgical skill tri- 
umphed and my poor nose was sewed and sutured back, 
so that in time it has become a fairly shapely and 

certainly a very useful nose.” 
L. T. O’Brien, Past Commander of North 

Shore Post, Chicago, Illinois, also came for- 

ward with an interesting identification in 
% connection with this article. He reported: 
\ “One of the illustrations of the Armistice 

story in the November issue shows three 

officers in an automobile—the picture on 

page eleven. I recognize the officer in 

the overseas cap as my past com- 

mander, Major Paul Ramsey, 412th 

Telegraph Battalion, A. E. F., serving 

with the British. He is now an official 

of the telephone company herein Chicago 

“T recall the good major shortly after the 

war relating his experiences after he left 

us on the Somme about November 5, 1915 

If memory serves,’ the officer in the center 

was an interpreter from G-2—have for- 

gotten his name—but the German officer's 
name was Walter or Walters. 

“In passing, I might add that our former 
commander, Colonel Frank A. Montrose oi 
Indianapolis, also made history and was deco- 
rated by the British. Our outfit served with the 
British as line battalion and we know little of 
what happened with the Yanks save those few 
divisions that were up on the Somme.” 


E SUCCEEDED in getting a letter from 

Colonel Montrose, who is Vice President 
and General Manager of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Company, in which he stated that the decoration he re- 
ceived from the British was the “Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George.” The colonel in turn got into communication with 
Major Ramsey in Chicago and as a result of the efforts of the 
colonel and our friend L. T. O’Brien, we gleaned the following 
facts: 

Major Ramsey has an enlargement of the picture in which are 
shown also Major Henry Loy, Q. M. C., and Private W. S 
Frellsen, chauffeur of the machine. The other American officer 
sitting with the major is Lieutenant Richard Schellens, A. G 
D., A. E. F., (interpreter) and the German is Ober-Lieutenant 
Walthers of the ex-enemy’s Signal Corps. 

The major reports that his duty was to meet the German 
Army representatives and make preparations to take over the 
enemy’s telephone, telegraph, radio and other means of com- 
munication. This was essential because of the movement of 
Allied troops to the Rhine and the necessity of these troops 
maintaining communication with G. H. Q. at Chaumont. Lieu- 
tenant Walthers joined the party because of Marshal Foch’s 
order that any Allied officers entering German territory must 
31 





















































































be accompanied by an officer from the corresponding service 


of the German Army. 


O’Brien writes that the major in continuing his story added: 
“My party was the first group of Americans to enter Coblenz 
and at the best hotel there the effects of war were much in evi- 
dence. The tablecloths and napkins were of strongly woven 
paper and could be laundered. The food was limited to a few 
vegetables, black bread and a very poor substitute for coffee.” 


Still another identification was estab- 
lished when Bennett Bronson of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, requested information as to 
where he might obtain a copy of the pic- 
ture used as an illustration at the bottom 
of page nine in the November Monthly. 
He reported that he was the American of- 
ficer in the picture. 

This illustration was made from an off- 
cial Signal Corps picture and the caption 
on the original print tells a story in itself: 

“Some of the 2,000 German motor trucks 
being turned over by Lieutenant Staber of 
the German Army, according to the Ar- 
mistice terms, to Captain Bennett Bronson, 
Motor Transport Corps, U.S. A. The Ger- 
man trucks were lined up along the roads 
about Montabaur and came from the First 
and Third German Armies. There were 
about 250 trucks at Montabaur. Lieutenant 
Staber, Germany Army; Bennett Bronson, 
Motor Transport Corps, United States 
Army; Lieutenant Franken, German Army, 
Montabaur, Germany, December 23, 1918.” 


ON’T get the impression that we have 

run out of pictures of mascots—either 

human or animal. We still have a collection 

of boys and dogs and bears to introduce, 
besides one or two unusual mascots. 

Legionnaire J. M. Booe, still soldiering 


with the Third Ordnance Company at Fort Lewis, Washington, 
presents “Alberta” who is pictured on this page. Although Booe 
was with Company L, 158th Infantry, he tells us that Alberta, 
a black cub, was the property of some company of the 157th 
Infantry while training in Camp Kearney, California. 

The soldier on the right of the picture is identified as Weldon 
Grabe of Globe, Arizona, while the one on the left was from 
Bisbee, Arizona, although Booe has forgotten his name. These 
two men were of Booe’s company, but presumably had borrowed 


the other regiment’s mas- 


“lL THEN, and NOW be 


an additional total of 69,446 deaths attributable directly or in 
directly to our participation in the war. 

Add to these the Marine Corps total of 2,807 deaths, distrib 
uted in this manner: Killed in action, 1,450; died of wounds 
1,007; died of disease, 304; accidentally killed, 28; died oi 
other causes, 18, and the Navy losses at sea under these di 
visions: Killed in action, 356; died of wounds, 58, and lost ai 
sea, 457, a total of 871 sailors whose lives were given in servic« 





























What became of “Alberta,”’ 
bear mascot of the 157th In- 
fantry while in training at 
Camp Kearney, California? 


Instead of the usually accepted statemen 
that America lost “approximately 50,000 
men in the World War,” we find that th: 
number of deaths reached a total of 123,634 


HICH brings us back to the letter and 

picture from Legionnaire Trezise which 
account for a small number of the 4,503 
American dead classified under “Died of 
accident.” 

Although in transmitting the pictur 
Trezise states that this was the “most seri- 
ous wreck in A. E. F. history”—that state- 
ment may be open to question. At any 
rate, here is part of his report: 

“The 114th Artillery of the 30th or Old 
Hickory Division were entrained for trans- 
portation to the embarkation area. At the 
town of Manois, a few kilometers from 
Rimaucourt (one of the A. E. F. railheads 
and hospital centers) and a short distance 
southwest of Neufchateau and Toul, th: 
troop train struck a French freight train 
headon, a little after noon of Tuesday 
January 21, 19109. 

“There were 22 Americans killed and 30 
injured in the collision. The injured were 
taken to the base hospital center at Rimau- 
court and much of the work of extricating 
the wounded from the wreckage and trans- 
porting them was done by details of the 


330th Field Artillery of which I was a member. We were ‘bar- 
racked’ at the time in Rimaucourt. 

“My camera was held between the bowlegs of a buddy to 
avoid possible detection and I think my pictures are the only 
ones of the wreck. The F. P. Brownie was bought in the sum- 
mer of 1918 at Rennes and when not in use was cached with my 
undeveloped films. Prints were not made until I returned home 
Although the camera is stripped to the bare metal, rusted and 
mildewed, it is unimpaired photographically and still has the 


‘eye of yesteryear’.” 





cot for photographic pur- 


From the History of the 





poses. Booe wants to know 
if the bear mascot found a 
home in some zoo when 
the outfit left for overseas. 


TATISTICS ‘as a rule 

are dry reading, but a 
letter received from Fred 
W. Trezise of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, in which was 
enclosed the snapshot of a 
troop train wreck repro- 
duced on this page, caused 
us to do a little digging 
into archives. 








114th Field Artillery, we 
learn that in the wreck 
four men of that regiment 
were killed outright, two 
died on the way to the hos- 
pital and seven were seri- 
ously wounded. Sixteen 
other men, members of the 
1osth Ammunition Train 
and the 113th Field Artil- 
lery, also lost their lives 
The accident is said to 
have been caused by the 
lack of air brakes on the 
troop train which was run- 
ning downgrade at about 











Casualties in the World 








War are usually thought 
of in terms of the number 
of men and officers who 
were killed in action or 
died of wounds received in 


action. Official records show there were 50,510 Army officers 
and men who were killed in action and who died of wounds. 

How many know that in addition to the foregoing, official 
Army tables contain such classifications and figures as follow: 
Died of disease, 62,670 (greatly accounted for by the influenza 
epidemic); died of accident, 4,503; drowned, 
murder or homicide, 318; executed, 35; other causes, 228, or 


besides injuring 30 others. 


727; suicide, 965; 





twenty miles an hour when 


One of the after-the-war tragedies —a troop train wreck at Man- it struck the standing 
ois, France, which cost the lives of 22 men of the 30th Division, 
Fred W. Trezise took the picture 


It is reported that the inspector from G. H. Q. at Chaumont 
who made investigation wished to court-martial Colonel Glea- 
son, in command of the train, and several other officers for 
negligence in permitting the wreck to occur. To quote: “This 
was in spite of the fact that he had been shown that Colonel 
Gleason had filed formal protest, before the journey was begun, 
against traveling on a train without 


French freight train. Sev- 
eral cars behind the engine 
were telescoped. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Russell Cook, new National Director of Americanism, discusses with National Commander 0. L. Bodenhamer 
the 1930 program which he will direct. Mr. Cook, himself a one-time star in football, baseball, basketball and 
track, gained notable recognition by developing winning teams in eight years as a director of physical education 


PICKING a WINNER 


HEY play basketball 
elsewhere in the 
United States, but 
they don’t play it 

the way they do in Indiana. When Indiana is steamed up and 

on the roads leading to a state basketball tournament, it looks 

as if someone has started the crusades all over again, 

with the crusaders using automobiles instead of 

horses. The Kentucky Derby at Louisville and 

the Yale-Harvard football game back East are 

pretty enthusiastic affairs, but when two In- 

diana cities are whooping it up for their 

basketball teams in the state finals it looks 

like the Main Stem in Paris on the origi- 

nal Armistice Day. And on a smaller 

scale, that’s the way the whole State 

takes its basketball all season long. All 

through Indiana, constellations of pros- 

perous towns are fighting fiercely for 

county and sectional basketball cham- 

pionships, and the State’s heroes are 

the long-armed and long-legged young 

men of good wind and stamina who can 

shoot the most baskets. The State is 

pretty wild over football, too, and Knute 

Rockne of South Bend has his counter- 

parts in a dozen or more Indiana colleges 

whose football teams keep Indiana boiling. 

All this by way of introducing Russell 

Cook, the new Director of the National 

Americanism Commission of The American 

Legion. For Mr. Cook, it happens, won his way 

to conspicuous national recognition in the Le- 

gion by the record he made in developing 

against handicaps winning Indiana basketball 

and football teams and by his demonstrated 

capacity to get things done as director of phys- 

ical education in an Indiana college. 

Cook is one of those Long Boys who were 
seen wherever Indiana men served during the 
World War. He belongs to the spare-rib order 
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Charles M. 


By Philip Von Blon 


Assistant Director of Ameri- 
canism and former Com- 
mander and Adjutant of an 
Illinois post, was wounded 
in action November 10, 1918 


of human architecture, and he 
has the kind of a face sculp- 
tors like to put on statues 
modeled after the old Greek 
patterns. Seeing him in his street clothes today, though, you 
might not guess that just before the World War he broke many 
of Indiana’s athletic records. He was graduated from 
DePauw University just in time to sign up with 
Uncle Sam for the duration in naval aviation. He 
was a four-letter man—football, basketball 
baseball and track. He was a halfback and 
second baseman, forward and guard in bas- 
ketball, a star in pole vaulting and the 
dashes. He made the All-State teams in 
both football and basketball in ‘16 and 
17. Just before entering DePauw, he 
had gone from his home at Boswell, 
Indiana, to Chicago, where his dad 
watched him win the National High 
School Pole-Vaulting Championship 
He went over the tape when it was 12 
feet and 3 inches above the grass. Try 

that some time before breakfast! 
That’s the kind of a man Cook was 
when he was made director of physical 
education at Central Normal School at 
Danville, Indiana, eight years ago. When 
he went on the job, he found that, al- 
though his school’s total enrollment for the 
year was around 1,800, he had to build a 
football team from no more than 125 men. 
Girls outnumber men at a normal school, and 
the heaviest attendance is in summer. Central 
had never gone in for sport. Cook’s first team 
lost six straight games but won its last two. 
Indiana sport history now records that in 
the last five years, Central has won eighty per- 
cent of its football games and about the same 
percentage of its basketball games. The college 
won the secondary football championship of 
Indiana in five of (Continued on page 58) 
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URING mid-February, the House Committee on 

World War Veterans’ Legislation was considering two 

bills of vital interest to tens of thousands of disabled 

service men who are not drawing compensation from 
the Government. The first bill was the one introduced by Le- 
gionnaire Royal C. Johnson of South Dakota, chairman of the 
committee. It embodied the recommendations for amendments 
to the World War Veterans Act made by the Louisville national 
convention of the Legion. Perhaps the most important effect of 
the passage of this bill would be automatically to entitle to dis- 
ability compensation a large number of veterans suffering from 
certain chronic constitutional diseases. 


HE Johnson Bill would extend to men suffering from chronic 

constitutional diseases the benefit of the presumption of 
service connection, providing the disabled can prove the exist- 
ence of the diseases to a disabling extent prior to January, 1925. 
In other words, the Johnson Bill would give to men suffering 
from these diseases the same presumptive service connection 
rights which are now given men suffering from tuberculosis or 
mental and nervous disorders. 

The Legion’s National Rehabilitation Committee has long 
argued before Congress that Bright’s disease and diabetes de- 
velop as slowly as tuberculosis and neuro-psychiatric ailments. 
Similarly, many other common diseases are known to require 
years between onset and the manifestation of disabling effects. 

The list of diseases for which the Johnson Bill would give 
presumptive service connection is as follows: Diabetes insipi- 
dus, primary anemias, arterial sclerosis, diabetes mellitus, Hodg- 
kins disease, leukemia, polycythemia, arthritis deformans, 
chronic arthritis, carcinoma, sarcoma, other malignant tumors, 
cardiovascular renal diseases, chronic cholecystitis, chronic en- 
docarditis, leprosy, chronic myocarditis, chronic nephritis, 
nephrolithiasis or chronic non-tuberculous pulmonary disease. 


ATSON B. MILLER, chairman of the Legion’s National 

Rehabilitation Committee, occupied the stand before the 
congressional committee for almost a week while hearings were 
being held on the proposed amendments to the World War Vet- 
erans Act. His testimony was based on the work which the Le- 
gion committee has been carrying on continuously for many 
years. In support of many of the proposals, Mr. Miller sub- 
mitted statements of medical experts of national fame who have 
been assisting the Legion committee in its investigations. 


HE second bill to amend the World War Veterans Act was 

introduced by Legionnaire John E. Rankin, Representative 
from Mississippi. It would accomplish more far-reaching re- 
sults than the Johnson Bill, and it would do this principally by 
eliminating January 1, 1925, as the arbitrary date for presump- 
tive service connection and establishing instead the date of 
January 1, 1930. It would automatically make eligible for com- 
pensation thousands of service men now in hospitals, suffering 
from tuberculosis and mental disorders, but not drawing com- 
pensation for the reason they are unable to present medical and 
legal proof that their diseases had been developed to a disabling 
degree prior to January 1, 1925. Like the Johnson Bill, the Ran- 
kin Bill would grant presumption of service connection for the 
chronic constitutional diseases, and 
it would establish January 1, 1930, 
as the presumptive service connec- 
tion date for these diseases also 
Legion’s National Legislative Com- 
mittee Bulletin for January 25th 
made this comment on the compre- 
hensive provisions of the Rankin Bill: 
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in this department. 


uncomplicated claims or 


EE your Post Service Officer for detailed information on 
any of the subjects relating to rights or benefits covered 
The . If he cannot answer your question, 

c your Department Service Officer can. Write to your De- 
partment Service Officer or to the Regional Office of the 
Veterans Bureau in your State on matters connected with 
routine activities. 
to obtain service locally or in your State, address com 
munications to National Rehabilitation Committee, The 
American Legion, 710 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 





“Passage of the Rankin Bill would cure the great majority of 
difficulties now facing disabled veterans, as it would bring com- 
pensation to a large proportion of the uncompensated veterans 
now in hospitals, and, in addition, would immediately clear up 
thousands of claims which are either pending or have been 
denied because of inability to establish service connection under 
the Comptroller’s interpretation of existing law. The Veterans 
Bureau estimates that the first year’s cost of this bill would be 
$42,000,000. While this in itself seems a large sum, it is less 
than one-third of the annual refund on income taxes.” 


| CONGRESS adopts a resolution submitted by Representa- 
tive Royal C. Johnson, a joint committee of the House and 
Senate will be appointed to make a survey and investigation of 
the whole subject of the government’s dealings with disabled 
and retired service men. Representative Johnson’s resolution 
contemplates an examination of “the pay, allowances, pensions 
compensations, emoluments and retired pay” of all persons who 
served in the military and naval forces in any war. 


HE National Legislative Committee has distributed widely 

a recently-prepared compilation of important national legisla- 
tion affecting World War service men which has been enacted 
since 1919. This compilation is embodied in a bulletin dated 
January 23, 1930, and it affords a convenient reference for post 
and department officials wishing to prepare summaries of legis- 
lation for the newspapers of their localities. A copy of the 
bulletin may be obtained by addressing the National Legislative 
Committee, The American Legion, 501 Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C. 


MERICAN World War veterans of Greek or Italian birth 
would be able to visit their birthlands during 1930 without 
subjecting themselves to difficulties because of unfulfilled mili- 
tary obligations, according to an opinion given the Legion's 
National Legislative Committee by the Department of State 
A former Greek, naturalized after January 15, 1914, without 
the}Greek government’s consent, would be technically liable to 
arrest and forced service in the Greek Army or Navy should he 
return to Greece. Recently, however, the Greek Ministry of 
War issued an order directing that no measures be taken in 1030 
to enforce military service obligations against former Greek 
subjects naturalized in the United States. 

The Department of State reports that former Italian subjects 
naturalized in the United States and persons born in the United 
States of Italian parents are exempt from Italian military serv- 
ice in times of peace, provided such persons are residents of the 
United States. It is understood that this exemption carries with 
it freedom from penalties for non-performance of any military 
obligation which might have been incurred under Italian law in 
the past, except at a time when Italy was at war. 


HE Bureau of the Census has informed the Legion’s National 

Legislative Committee that records of the census takers may 
not be consulted by representatives of posts or departments 0! 
The American Legion seeking to compile lists of persons who 
served in the World War. This information was given as the 
result of many requests which had been received by the Legions 
national committee from posts and 
departments which were considering 
the possibilities of using census lists 
as the basis for membership cam- 
paigns. The Bureau of the Census 
points out that all information ob 
tained by the census takers must be 
considered strictly confidential 


If unable 
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New YorkK LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


51 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF NEW YORK) 


A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION FOUNDED IN 1845 








EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 








TO THE POLICY- HOLDERS: 


I wonder if you know how important you with other 
Policy-holders have collectively become in the economic 
life of the world. You think of your life insurance as 
an important factor in your plans for yourself and your 
families but I doubt whether you yet comprehend 
what you are actually doing for the world at large. 

I am speaking to you now as a part of the 70,000,000 
people insured in all companies in the United States 
and Canada. I am speaking to you as part owner 
of the $19,000,000,000 which has actually been as- 
sembled for the protection of beneficiaries under the 
$110,000,000,000 of coverage which now exists. Never 
before in the history of the world have individuals 
voluntarily, privately and co-operatively pledged such 
a sum for mutual protection or for any purpose. 

This coverage exceeds the total resources of all the 
banks in the United States and Canada, including 
savings banks, by about $34,000,000,000. It is equal 
to all the resources of all our Foundations and Endow- 
ments for Education and Research, multiplied many 
times. Our education- 








First—the $19,000,000,000 in cash and securities 
in hand; 

Second—the seventy million people who have con- 
tracted, directly or indirectly, to pay future premiums; 

Third—the power of compound interest. 

Together they make that $1 10,000,000,000 the most 
vital and useful force in all sociology. 

Now try to visualize what is coming. Outstanding 
Insurance will become $200,000,000,000, $300,000,- 
000,000, possibly much more, but it will always have 
those three great forces, the first two correspondingly 
increased, behind it. Because of its peculiar relation to 
the weaknesses and needs of human life it is and always 
will be worth more thanalikesum incash. Toillustrate— 

Death sits with this great Board of Trustees and 
Death still strikes but, in your case, not as of old. Life 
also sits with the Board and by quickly translating in- 
dividual productive power into cash it despoils Death 
of his old and faithful servitor, Poverty. 

Disability, crueler than Death, also sits with that 
Board and demands and receives stipulated sums when 
the bread winner fails and becomes a burden. 


Necessity and Old 





al, medical, scientific 
and charitable institu- 
tions are in the hands 


of trustees whose pow- ASSETS 
ers are wisely limited Real Estate Owned and First 


° rtgage Loa Fi y 
by the terms of the in- Homes and Bosiness Prop- 


t hich toh sas ch eee $593, 633,002.37 
struments on whic Bonds of the United States, 
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Trustees of these foun- 
dations seldom have 
any very wide discre- 
tion as to howfunds 
under their control 


shall be distributed. 
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Age also sit with that 
Board and are covered 
by the underlying in- 
struments. 

All these benefits are 
specified in the Great 
Deed of Trust: the pol- 
icies in force. 


LIABILITIES 


premiums and Interest to 
pay all insurance and an- 


Rudy obligations as theye, 465 664,828.22 








General Contingency Fund 


holders in 1930... « 71, 796,857 .00 
Ail ether Lib » 7,859, 164.31 Some of you, most I 
hope, will agree when | 
Total Liabilities . . . . - $1,545, 320, 849.53 say that LifeInsurance 


120, 382, 761.51 
Total. .. . $1,665,703,611.04 


hascometobethemost 
important beneficial 
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Neither have we. 

Outstanding life insurance ($1 10,000,000,000) is the 
greatest trust ever created. It, too, is managed by 
Trustees. The Trustees are the Directors of the various 


companies with whom continuously sit certain familiar 


figures. They are Life, Death, Disability, Necessity 
and Old Age. 
Death has heretofore been a terrible figure because 


life was not organized against him. Now life is so or- 
ganized. Death will ultimately come to all of us. No- 


bedy doubts that and nobody can change it. The 


terror of Death (I am not now considering any reli- 
gious question) lies in his cruel, remorseless and un- 
certain stroke. In that has been his victory. 


Life Insurance faces Death not as a Terror but 


as a fact and deals with him just as it deals with 


nds or real estate mortgages. 


Let me show you how vital those $1 10,000,000,000 


are. Back of these pledged billions lie three great 


orces. 








fold problemsof living. 

My main point is that you, beginning with your in- 
dividual needs and obligations, have not only mini- 
mized the terrors of Death, Disability and Old Age but 
you have come, as a group, to be one of the largest 
holders of useful securities in the world. 

You are the only group that ever existed having 
the courage and sanity in the current problems 
of living to rob Death of his terrors by dealing 
with him as an ultimate fact. 

As a group you are not capitalists, yet you have be- 
come the greatest of capitalists. 

Following your impulse of self-protection you have 
created the greatest of all beneficial institutions. 

Seeking to banish the need of charity from 
your own household, you have shown how the 
need of charity may be completely banished 
from every household. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 














DIVIDENDS NEW BUSINESS 
Payable in 1930 1929 
$71,775,000 $953,000,000 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Insurance in Force 
Dec. 31, 1929 
$7,266,000,000 


Dec. 31, 1929 
$1,665,000,000 








Branch Offices in most of the Larger Cities of the United States and Canada. 
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| Guarantee 


2 More Shaves 


per blade 
fn tiny 


Mennen Salesman 


..and I mean good shaves, too. Your 
money back if I'm wrong. 

I hope you take me up. Mennen 
Shaving Cream —the biggest tubeful, 
by the way—hasn’t let me down yet. 
A Better Shave? Sure—because 
Mennen softens the hairs and forms 
a fine film over which the blade glides 
smoothly. Mennen means better skin, 
too. The lather penetrates and flushes 
out the pore-dirt. 

Mennen alone gives you two kinds 
of shaving creain... Menthol-iced and 
Without Menthol. Both give that 
clean, comfortable, Mennen shave. 
Both build up a fine quick lather in 
any water. The only difference is this 
—Menthol-iced lather has a triple-cool 
tingle all its own. Both creams are de- 
lightfully Mennen ... that’s the main 
point...and my guarantee covers 
them both. Take your choice. 

Test my guarantee! Shoot in the 
coupon for a free trial tube. 


And remember-— The invigorating 
after-shave 6-Second Massage with Men- 
nen Skin Balm... Mennen Talcum for 
Men removes face shine and doesn’t show. 


MENN&h 


SHAVING CREAMS 














THE MENNEN CO. Dept. B-2, NEWARK, N. J. 
Jim Henry: Send me a free trial tube of Mennen, Jim, 
U'Ul try it with my razor. 


Name........ 


City 


© Send me Mennen Without Menthol 
OC) Send me Mennen Menthol-lced 


Address 








Out of that vision came a community 
meeting in Huntington, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Exchange clubs and Huntington Post of 
The American Legion. Everybody pres- 
ent voted in favor of making the old 
stone quarry into a sunken garden and 
Huntington Post of the Legion was given 
the job. 

Huntington Post immediately pledged 
a sum of money needed for the project. 
The other organizations followed the 
post’s example. Then a community fair 
was held, producing a profit of more 
than $1,000 for the sunken garden fund. 
A community tag day brought in the 
rest of the money needed. The post ex- 
ercised its option on the quarry and sev- 
eral acres of land adjoining it, and the 
work of transforming the quarry into a 
garden got under way speedily. This was 
in 1923. 

Today, motor travelers on an inter- 
state highway stop their cars in admira- 
tion when they catch sight of Hunting- 
ton’s sunken garden—an enchanting vista 
of mirror pools among shrubbery and 
white-graveled walks. Water lilies here 
and there. Garden flowers everywhere. 
Stone bridges. Vines on piled rocks. A 
symphony of nature 

When their work was finished, Hunt- 
ington Legionnaires turned the garden 
over to their city as a municipal park 


No Dumping Allowed 


(Continued from page 6) 





City authorities nobly continued the work 
of beautification, while Huntington Post 
and other organizations began trans- 





| 
forming nearby tracts into parkland to | 


harmonize with the garden. 

Admirably in keeping with the whole 
conception was Huntington’s Memorial 
Park, adjoining the garden, dedicated to 
the memory of the city’s sons who died 
in service during the World War. Im- 
mediately after the Legion post had 
completed its work, the Shakespeare 
Club gave time and money to an affili- 
ated project. It planted trees on a strip 
of land from the city limits to the me- 
morial park and the sunken garden. These 
trees centered a Shakespearean Garden. 
Then Huntington Post, with the assist- 
ance of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans and the G. A. R., planted elms 
and shrubbery along each side of the 
main highway for more than a mile be- 
yond the entrance of the park and gar- 
den. 

Those who see Huntington’s park and 
garden center today are reminded of 
those beauty spots of trees and flowers 
encountered in the ages-old towns of 
France. They see in the park and gar- 
den the expression of civic idealism 
which, animating Huntington’s Legion- 
naires, will in the years to come con- 
tinue to bring forth new works for their 
town. 


Livingston Brothers 


(Continued from page 23 


in their bookkeeping, it’s not my fu- 
neral. Why should I go to Burlington?” 

“T think,” said Mr. Turner gravely, 
“that you had better come with me. 
There’s something behind this, and a 
trip today may save you a great deal of 
trouble later on.” 

“Well, I'll go with you,” agreed Ru- 
pert. “Wait until I go over to headquar- 
ters and sign the book.” 

“IT haven’t been to Burlington for 
months,” Rupert continued, as he climbed 
into the car beside Mr. Turner. “I was 
confined to camp for some time right 
after I joined, and I got out of the habit 
of going out. I’m too tired at night, and 
it’s happened every Sunday that I’ve 
either been officer of the day, or left in 
charge of the battery.” 

They held no further conversation un- 
til they reached Burlington. Here Mr. 
Turner turned off the highway and 
threading his way down the back streets, 
stopped before a large building that bore 
the sign, “Burlington Provision Com- 
pany.” 

“Do you trade with these people?” he 
asked Rupert 

“Yes; why?” 

“T thought I heard you say you had 
a receipt from them. Now I like to have 
the facts in hand. Let’s go in and see 
what they say about your account here, 
before we go over to my place.” 


“Well, all right, if that will help you 
any.” 

Rupert got out, and going in together 
they asked for the manager. 

“Howdy, Turner,” said the manager, 
when the latter appeared. ‘“How’s things 
down your way?” 

“Fine, thanks,” replied Turner. 
know Lieutenant Livingston?” 

“Can’t say I do, but I've heard tell of 
him often. Mother’s got one o’ the fin- 
est hoss farms in the country.” 

“I’m the mess officer for A Battery, 
or A Troop, of the Eighteenth,” said 
Rupert. “I just thought I’d step in and 
speak about our account here.” 

“Don’t let that bother you,” smiled 
the other. “Don’t bother me a mite. I 
guess Uncle Sam’s as good a risk as the 
next fellar. I told that sergeant o’ yours 
when he said you was in charge, says I. 
‘You can’t have a better man. His 
mother’s been a customer o’ mine for 
twenty-odd years.’ Werd’s good as gold 
Turner, I told your people so when they 
called up about him.” 

“The battery account, of course. Is 
balanced to date, isn’t it?” asked Rupert 

The manager’s eyes flicked once toward 
Mr. Turner 

“Why, I suppose so,” said he, 
ing. “I ain’t looked at the books.” 

“TI have your receipt for it anyway,” 


went on Rupert. 


“You 


cough- 
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| credit is good, (Continued on page 38) 
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“How?” gasped the manager. “Re- 
ceipt? What receipt?” 

“Why, this.” 

Rupert took out the bundle of receipts 
and selecting that of the Burlington Pro- 
vision Company, showed it to the man- 
ager. The latter took one glance. 

“This is a delivery voucher,” he said, 
with some excitement. “It ain’t no re- 
ceipt. Whe writ ‘Paid’ on it? Why, we 
don’t handle our wholesale accounts this 
way. We render accounts monthly on a 
regular form, and it’s stamped ‘Paid’ 
with a special stamp I keep in my office.” 

Rupert reeled slightly. 

“Have you an office we can go to?” he 
asked thickly. “Mr. Turner will come, 
too. He’s in on this.” 

The manager turned and led the way 
upstairs. : 

“Now, then,” said Rupert, when the 
door was shut, “what’s the story? I’ve 
understood that our accounts were bal- 
anced weekly with all you people. The 
Continental’s hasn’t been paid since July. 
How about yours? Look it up, will you?” 

“I don’t need to look it up, Lieuten- 
ant,” replied the manager gently. “You 
ain't paid ours, either.” 

“Why didn’t you say something about 
it?” cried Rupert. “Is that the way you 
do business, let an account run for 
months and never say a word? How the 
hell am I to know?” 

“Your sergeant, Sergeant Lippens,” 
began the manager, “started to trade 
with us in June. The first bills he paid. 
Then along in August, says he, ‘We got 
a new mess Officer; he’s got strange ideas. 
He don’t want to pay any money 'til 
after pay-day. Goin’ to collect off the 
men. How’s that with you?’ Sye ‘All 
right.’ 

“The end o’ the month, says he, ‘We're 
a little pressed for money right now, 
bein’ a new troop an’ the like o’ that, ‘n’ 
we had to buy oil stoves. so maybe you 
can wait ‘til next month. How’s that 
with you?’ Sye, ‘What’s your officer’s 
name?’ ‘Rupert Livingston,’ says he, 
‘Why. I know him,’ sye. ‘know him well, 
and his mother, too. He can have credit 
‘til the cows come home.’ You can, too, 
I ain’t worryin’ about my money.” 

Rupert’s head reeled. What did this 
thing mean? How could the bills be un- 
paid if he had the receipts? August. Sep- 
tember, October! Three months! Where 
had the money gone? He rallied himself 
with difficulty. He must keep his head 
He was an officer and these two were 
civilians. There must be no scandal here 
to smirch the Army’s name! 

“There’s something wrong,” said Ru- 
pert firmly. 

He paused, for that sounded rather 
unnecessary. It was perfectly obvious 
that something was wrong. “You'll get 
your money,” he stumbled on, “but first 
give me a little time to straighten this 
out 

“Oh, we aren’t worried about our 
money!” they both assured him. 

“No,” Mr. Turner said further. “it’s 
not that. We—that is, I—would just 
like to know what you plan to do. Just 
so I can tell my superiors. Business is 
business, you know, and we know your 
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THE OLD PIPES STALE 
START IN FRESH 


This year it’s the “Prince of Wales” — 
any old pipe won’t do. The dingy old 
models have gone the way of that 
stringy cravat you wore at Roosevelt's 
inauguration. Treat yourself — and 
surprise your friends. Trot out the 
PLAIN or THORN “Prince of Wales.” 
Send for Pipe-lovers’ Booklet to— 

| KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., Dept. AL 4, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, Est. 1851 
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To Play Better 
Play Safe 


To get distance, direction, control 
on the green ... to improve your 
form and your score .. . try giving 
support and protection against fa- 
tigue and strains to the vital but 
least rugged zone of your body. 
More and more, thinking menagree 
with trained athletes in accepting 
Bauer & Black athletic supporters 
as essential sport equipment. Not 
only to guard delicate cords and 
structures, but to enjoy the snug 
comfort, security, freedom which 
make for brilliant performance. 
The de luxe supporter is Pal. Strong, 
rubber-cored ribs knit into its light, 
porous pouch .. . an exclusive pat- 
ented feature ... provide super- 
support and matchless comfort, 
never binding or chafing. Slow to 
absorb perspiration, soft as new 
after washing. Supreme quality and 
economy at a dollar and up. 

Bike is a simpler, all elastic sup- 
porter, the choice of coaches, train- 
ers and athletes for 55 years. Easy 
to wash ...easy to wear ... easy to 
buy at 50 cents upward. At all drug- 
gists and sporting goods dealers. 


Pal 


and BIKE 
(BAUER & BLACK) 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago - - New York . - Toronto 





but we—that is, I—just want to have 
some little understanding.” 

“T don’t care,” said the other, to show 
how much more kindly disposed he was 
than his competitor. “The Livin’ston 
family is well known in Vermont. I've 
often heard said, ‘Owin’ money to Wid- 
der Livin’ston is like havin’ it in the 
bank!’ ” 

“T’ll arrange things,” stammered Ru- 
pert. “Just give me a little time. How 
much do we owe you now? Never mind, 
I can look it up. I’ve got all the vouch- 
ers at camp. Well, I’d better go. That’s 
all I wanted to know. You'll hear from 
me tomorrow. Well, goodbye. Thank 
you very much.” 

He picked up his hat and crop and 
fumbled for the door. 

“T’ll take you back to camp,” said 
Mr. Turner kindly, even pityingly. 

“No, thanks, I'll ride on the street 
car.” 

“No, I'll take you. Let me take you, 
now, we'll get there quicker. I’m going 
to Essex Junction anyhow.” 

So they went out, and into Mr. Turn- 
er’s car. Rupert no longer held his booted 
leg on one knee and admired his reflec- 
tion in the windows as they passed by 
the stores. His heart was like ice. He 
had smoked, and had not offered Turner 
a cigarette. He had been so cold and so 
sneering to this man that made his liv- 
ing from beef and pork, and the other 
man all the time had been right, and had 
been doing him a service. Suppose 
Turner had laughed back there in the 
office, and had said, “Now, my buck, 
now, young boots-and-spurs, how about 
it? Give me my money or I'll tell your 
colonel! Look at me down your nose, 
will you?” 

Well, never mind that. What was to 
be done? First, as a soldier should, esti- 
mate the situation. Begin at the begin- 
ning. What had happened? Never mind 
what had happened; the sad fact was 
that the battery probably owed for three 
months’ purchases in Burlington, to pay 
which would wipe away the mess fund 
and keep the battery in debt for the 
duration of the war. 

But how had it happened? Begin at 
the beginning, that was the only way to 
unravel the snarl. All right. The bills, 
every Friday, were presented to Rupert, 
who O. K.’d them. The captain, who 
was the custodian of the mess fund, 
then drew a check payable to Sergeant 
Lippens for the total amount, and Lip- 
pens on Saturday paid the bills, giving 
the receipts to Rupert. Rupert suddenly 
stamped his foot on the floor with such 
violence that the floor-boards jumped 

“What a damn fool I am!” he cried, 
“and I never saw it! I never saw it!” 

‘Well, here’s the camp,” said Mr. 
Turner, “where'll I let you out?” 

“Let me out by the guard tent, will 
you? Here. That’s fine. Thanks a lot 
for the ride. Now, listen. You'll get 
your money. We’ve got enough in the 
mess fund to make some kind of a pay- 
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ment at once, and the rest you'll get as 
we draw the ration money. I'll be down 
to see you tomorrow. Will you be in in 
the morning? Good. Well, I'll see vou 
then. Goodbye.” 


He turned and walked toward the 
guard tent. 
“Give me a couple of men,” said Ru- 


pert to the sergeant of the guard. “I'm 
going to make an arrest.” 

He went with the men direct to the 
mess shack. It was not far, but Rupert 
thought the way endless. He felt that 
everyone’s eye was upon him, every 
finger pointed at him. This, he reasoned, 
could not be so, for it was his own bat- 
tery that was on guard, and what more 
simple than to see an officer of a battery 
walking toward his own mess shack, fol- 
lowed by two of A Battery’s men, even 
if they were wearing pistols. 

He swung open the kitchen door and 
went in. If the bird had flown—he had 
not, but was sitting calmly drinking 
coffee. Rupert’s courage returned a little 
for he had feared, all the way up from 
Burlington, that the man he _ sought 
would not be there 

“Sergeant Lippens!” he barked 

The sergeant looked up, and hastily 
put down the paper. 

‘’Tenshun!”’ he cried 

The K. P’s, their backs to the door 
leaped to their feet, the potatoes they 
had been peeling splashing in the water 
The cook laid down his fork. and 
another man, dimly seen behind the 
stove, and who was probably mooching 
a handout, hastily removed his hat 

All looked at Rupert, wide-eyed, and 
he realized that he must be as white as 
a sheet. He crossed the echoing floor, 
clump clump clump. How long it was 
from the door to the table! 

Before Sergeant Lippens Rupert paused 
and fought for calmness. 

“Get your blankets!” he said finally, 
through his gritted teeth. 

The sergeant’s eye never wavered 

“Get my blankets, sir?” he repeated 
in a puzzled manner. 

Behind him Rupert could hear the 
cook’s breath whistling as he panted 
with excitement. That stern summons 
meant only one thing in the army, and 
that was confinement. Arresting the 
mess sergeant! Confining him! 

“You heard me!” snapped Rupert, 
gaining more control of his voice 

“The lieutenant’s not going to put me 
in the mill, sir!” protested Sergeant Lip- 
pens. “You can’t do that! You cant 
confine a non-commissioned officer!” 

“We'll argue that later!’ 

“Oh, no, sir! I’m a sergeant! You can 
put me under arrest if you want to. but 
not in the mill!” 

Rupert turned to the men with him. 


“Put the irons on him, Mahoney!” he 
ordered 
The sergeant’s face darkened with 


rage. Like lightning he swept up 4 
butcher knife from the table and dashed 
forward 
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muttered thickly. 

Things happened swiftly, so swiftly 
that the witnesses, frozen with horror, 
could barely distinguish the movements. 

The two members of the guard, both 
turned and made for the door. Perhaps 
they fled, perhaps they only avoided the 
sergeant’s rush to give them time to 
draw their pistols. One slipped on the 
greasy boards, fell, and upset his com- 
panion. At the same instant the sergeant, 
knife upraised, reached Rupert. 

The young man had not moved a 
muscle. He waited, calmly watching the 
knife, for that age-long second that a 
man may watch upraised steel or a 
wave about to break. It mattered not 
to him, then, if he were killed; in fact, he 
hoped he would be. It would settle his 
part in the affair—as he grasped the 
sergeant’s hand the knife clattered to 
the floor and the sergeant halted, his 
breast against Rupert’s, his panting 
breath fanning the officer’s face. 

Rupert reached down, snatched the 
irons from the grovelling Mahoney, 
snapped one onto the sergeant’s wrist, 
then exerting all his strength, dragged 
the other wrist over and secured that. 

Sergeant Lippens seemed to wilt, like 
a punctured tube. He looked stupidly 
at his manacled hands, then fell upon a 
bench and buried his face in his hands. 

“It wasn’t me!” he sobbed brokenly, 
“T didn’t take it. It was the woman.” 

The other man, still stiffly at atten- 
tion, looked on wide-eyed 

Any hopes that Rupert had had of 
keeping this matter quiet were quickly 
| dissipated. He personally told nobody 

but the battery commander to whom he 
| reported the facts immediately. The 
| captain said nothing, except to mutter 
that Rupert had been perfectly correct 
in confining Sergeant Lippens, and in 
ironing him in view of the insecurity of 
the regiment’s guardhouse. 

But the captain was in 
jaw muscles worked and 
and unclenched his fist. 

“How much is he into 
asked finally. 

“I don’t know, sir. I haven’t had time 
| to look at the books. I can do that 
| immediately.” 

“Let it go for tonight,” said the cap- 
tain. “Tomorrow we'll be calmer. No 
hurry about getting riled up. And say 
nothing about it.” 

At supper, an hour or so later, the 
officers’ mess hummed with the affair. 
Rupert knew they had been discussing 
it by the sudden silence as he entered. 

“Go on, talk it over,” said he, taking 
| the bull by the horns, “don’t mind me.” 

“What’s the straight of this?” asked 
a battery commander. He was the one 
that would speak first, thought Rupert. 
He was always prying into his neigh- 
bors’ affairs, and snooping around trv- 
ing to get a look at other officers’ effi- 
ciency reports, or spreading stories about 
this one or that one and other men’s 
Wives 

“Straight of what?’ 
| Pert 

“Is it true that your mess sergeant 
tried to knife (Continued on page 4o) 
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“No John is going to iron me!” he | 
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THE BOYS’ BALL TEAM OF 
YOUR Fires «.« 


Here’s helpful 


information 


F YOU are interested in equip- 
ping such a boys’ team with 


| fine outfits, at moderate prices, 
you ll be interested in the Babe 
Ruth Line of Mitts and Gloves. 


These gloves were designed in 


accordance with the ideas of 
Babe Ruth. And made by Reach, 


_America’s most noted maker of 


‘baseball goods. 
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of oil-treated horsehide 


Made of the choicest selection 
bound 





ind welted with soft glove 


leather 
give as easily as the hand itself 


these gloves bend and 





|... they actually help the devel- 


opment of natural playing skill. 


And they are so sturdily made 


that they’ll outwear any ordi- 
“ 

nary glove. For gloves of such 

exceptional quality, the prices 

are very low, well within the 

sports budget of any Post. 


In this line are four different 


_ types of fielder’s gloves, two base- 
|man’s mitts, and two catcher’s 
|mitts ... ranging in price from 
eal $3.00 for a fielder’s glove, 
‘to $6.00 and $8.50 for the big 
catcher’s mitts. 


a 


See this fine line of gloves at 


a 





the nearest Reach dealer’s. Or 
mail the coupon below for a 
leaflet illustrating and describ- 
ing each glove in the Babe 
Ruth line. If you can’t get in 
touch with a Reach dealer, 
we'll supply you direct. 

We'll also send you a free 
booklet giving many pointers 
on correct play. After you read 
it, write in, and we'll send you 
as many as you want for your 
team. Clip the coupon now! 


_Piapgeianiatcsierns nema 
; A.J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC, 
! Dept. J, Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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{ Please send me, free, your booklet, “Playing : 
: Pointers,” which also describes fully every 5 
! glove in that Babe Ruth line. : 
' 
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! Name a 
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OU will get a real 
kick out of the new 
nation-wide American Legion 
Rifle Program. You will find it 
thrilling sport. At the same 
time you should try to carry off 
some of the honors in the Na- 
tional Rifle Association Small- 
Bore championship matches. 
For target results there is one 
outstanding shooting combina- 
tion. It is the famed Win- 
chester Model 52—king of .22 
target rifles—and Winchester 
Precision ammunition. 

At the Camp Perry National 
Matches for 1929, Model 52 
was the rifle used by the win- 
ners of the Preliminary Dewar 
Match, National Small-Bore 
Championship, Small-Bore 
Wimbledon and Small-Bore 
Free Rifle Championship. It 
was also used by 13 of the 20 
shooters on the victorious |} 
American Dewar team in the | 
great International match and 
by 5 of the 8 shooters on the 
East team which won the East 
West competition. 

And with Precision, the Na- 
tional Small-Bore Champion- 
ship, the Preliminary Dewar, 
Individual Short Range, Small 
Bore Wimbledon, and Small 
Bore Free Rifle Championship 
were won while it was the 
ammunition used by the entire 
East team and 10 of the Amer- 
ican Dewar team. 

Start right—with Win- | 
chester Model 52 and Pre 
cision. Have your dealer 
show you them TODAY. 
Free booklets on _ re- 
quest. 
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you for telling him the chow was no 
good?” 

“No!” said Rupert, helping himself to 
the cold meat 

“But he’s in the mill in irons! 
he in for?” 

“I'd ask the battery commander!” 
said Rupert. ‘He signed the confinement 
order.” 

There are no secrets in the army, 
however. The next day the regiment 
knew that Lippens had gotten away with 
A Battery’s mess fund. 

Lippens, except for the sobbing ref- 
erence to a woman, at the time of his 
arrest, made no further statement. The 
civil authorities, on request of the reg- 
imental commander, soon located “the 
woman”; that is, they located her res- 
idence, but she was gone. There was 
every sign of a hasty departure, but 
though nothing of value had been left, 
it was apparent that she had taken 
nothing with her either. Nothing was 
left of the mess fund. The police found 
nothing but cheap clothes, tawdry jewel- 
ry, a furnished flat with two months 
more of the lease to run, and a heap of 
paper hats and horns stamped with the 
name of every roadhouse within fifty 
miles. The money was gone irrevocably 

The battery commander raged. It was 
his responsibility, for much as the buck 
may be passed, and great as the tend- 
ency is to duck in the army, there is no 
ducking a money shortage. The cap- 
tain is answerable for the mess fund. 

This, however, did not make him any 
more cordial to Rupert. Rupert should 
have watched. He should have visited 
the merchants in person. It was Ru- 
pert’s fault anyway, for if it had not 
been that he was a resident of the State 
and his family so well known, the credit 
would not have been extended so long, 
and the matter would not have gone so 
far; Lippens wouldn’t have got to the 
fund so deeply. 

And in the midst of all, 
went away to Mississippi, 
them the silent Lippens, 
cleat in the baggage car 


What’s 


the regiment 
bearing with 
ironed to a 


Chapter VII 


It was late winter in the sunny South. 

Here, in the most desolate part of 
that desolate tract that borders the Gulf 
of Mexico, was the camp to which Rup- 
ert Livingston’s regiment had come. 

The camp was a huge place. It shel- 
tered two war-strength divisions, to- 
gether with a number of independent 
regiments, fifty thousand homesick, 
hungry, shivering, misery-ridden men. 
Recall from drill had blown, and there 
came that pause in the day’s routine, 
that breathing spell, that comes between 
recall and first call for retreat. 

The camp, that had been silent all 
through the drill time, roared with noise 


the faucets at the end of each battery 
street; the mules of a regiment of moun- 
tain artillery brayed despairingly, and 
their hee-hawing was echoed by their 
brethren in the distant quartermaster 
corrals far across the camp 

The tent that Rupert and Gladwin 
still occupied in common was the last 
of the row of officers’ tents across the 
street from the battery kitchen. 

Rupert was the first to enter. He took 
off his sheepskin, hung it deliberately on 
its nail, removed his hat and gloves, and 
searched for a match with which to light 
the stove. In all his movements there 
was a studied calm, as though some ter- 
rific event had happened, but one that 
he had made up his mind should not 
disturb him. His hand shook, however, 
so that he broke two matches and 
dropped the third on the floor before he 
could get the stove alight. 

This done, he unbelted his pistol, 
opened the neck of his blouse, and sat 
down upon his bunk in an attitude of 
deepest dejection. 

Feet thumped the ground outside and 
Gladwin entered. He likewise panted 
with excitement. 

“Ts this straight?” he demanded the 
instant he saw Rupert 

“Is what straight?” 

“That you're not going with us?’ 

“T fear it is,’ answered Rupert, forc- 
ing a smile 

“No, but how can they keep you 
from going? The regiment is ordered 
overseas as a unit; each officer doesn't 
have to have a special order, does he? 
T’hell with ’em, I'd go anyway!” 

“Can’t do it,” said Rupert dejectedly 
“The Old Man broke the news to me 
right after dinner. They’ve got out an 
order transferring me to the depot bri- 
gade.” 

“Did he tell you what the idea was? 

“Yep. The trial. Lippens won’t make 
a statement, and they don’t want to take 
a chance on his getting off. So I’ve got 
to stay behind.” 

“Well, why the hell haven’t they tried 
him long ago?” cried Gladwin, pulling 
off his sheepskin. “Here the best in- 
structor and drill-master we've got in 
the outfit is going to be lost to us be- 
cause of a damned thieving mess ser- 
geant!” 

“Go on!” smiled Rupert sadly. “Quit 
your kidding; I'll get over yet. Don't 
worry.” 

His eye fell upon his new bedding 
roll, his name thereon in white letters, 
on the new trunk that contained two 
suits of pajamas, extra uniform, rubber 
basin, camp stool, light and heavy under- 
wear, flashlight, rubber boots, shirts and 
socks by the dozen, a new pair of trench 
boots, a new pair of dress boots, a muf- 
fler, woolen helmet, and two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of miscellaneous 
junk, all of which he had been required 





Pans clattered in a hundred kitchens, to purchase by the provisions of Gen- 
men called to each other as they went to eral Order ’steenth, “Equipment for 
wash in the icy water that flowed from Officers Ordered Overseas.” 
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Now he had been ordered to stay 
home, and all this equipment was on his 
hands. 

Gladwin took his basin and went out 
to wash, leaving Rupert alone once more. 
Rupert could hear him calling gaily to 
some other officer. It was true, the sound 
of the camp had a lighter note tonight. 
There was singing, not the mouthed 
howling of “Singing Drill,” but real, 
lighthearted song, “He Was My Man” 
and “Bang Away Lulu!” and “Oh Boy! 
Oh Joy! Where do we go from here?” 

“Where do we go from here?” thought 
Rupert. Well might they sing! The 
regiment had been “warned” for over- 
seas three months before, but the actual 
order had only come that morning. They 
were to leave within forty-eight hours. 
“They,” but not Rupert. He ground his 
teeth. 

He had come to this sink-hole of the 
world four months ago. Niggers, red 
mud, poor whites, and more Niggers, had 
been all that he had seen. Around the 
camp swept a great forest of pine, that 
reached, some said, clear to the Gulf. A 
man might wander therein for days and 
see no other life except wild hogs. 

There was a town ten or fifteen miles 
away, but a man could find no room for 
the sole of his foot there on Saturday 
night or Sunday. Fifty thousand sol- 
diers crowded the streets so that they 
could not raise their hands to salute. 

Nevertheless, Rupert had supported 
it, as he had the other inconveniences of 
the camp, because a war was on, and it 
was his duty. Thanksgiving Day the 
battery had eaten bacon and potatoes, 
while the other outfits regaled them- 
selves on turkey. Rupert had eaten with 
the men, for he felt that since it was 
partly his fault that the mess fund had 
been stolen, he should bear the conse- 
quences equally with the battery. The 
food, however, continued to be poor, and 
the battery had no money with which to 
better it. They began to have too many 
desertions; the captain’s temper grew 
short, he reduced non-coms and grew 
sarcastic with the officers, even in front 
of the first sergeant. The weather was 
cold. It was bitter; the wind stung worse 
than it did in Vermont. 

They had no fuel but pitch pine, 
which gave off a black smoke, heavy and 
oily, that covered everything, — face, 
hands, and clothing, with a crust that 
could not be removed. 

Rupert grinned and bore it. 

The water system failed because the 
pipes froze, so that it was necessary to 
ride the horses six miles to water them, 
and since they had to be watered twice 
a day, there was no time for drill. 

Since there was no water to wash with 
either, the soldiers very soon looked 
worse than tramps. 

Rupert grinned and bore it. 

But now, after all this, after all that 
he had been through, the misery and 
the cold and the hunger and the loneli- 
ness, they had let him down. The reg- 
iment was going overseas, away from the 
pitch pine and the red mud and the 
— -backs. And he was to be left be- 

nd! 


He had re- (Continued on page 42) 
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The Bell Telephone Company 


.of your town 
An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir HAs its home in your town. Its opera- 
tors are the daughters of your neighbors. 
Its various departments are in the hands 
of your own citizens, with years of train- 
ing in telephone engineering and man- 
agement. Who owns the Bell System? 
450,000 people scattered over the United 
States own the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
250,000 own other securities of the Bell 
System. 

No matter how small the part of the 
Bell System that serves you, it has be- 
hind it research, engineering and manu- 
facture on a national scale. The Bell 
System operates through 24 companies, 
each designed to fit the particular area 
it serves—to furnish the highest stand- 
ard of service in a manner personal to 
the needs of every user. 

Serving each of these 24 oper- 
ating companies is the staff of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which is 
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constantly developing better methods 
of cakamieae communication. Each 
draws on the findings of the Bell Lab- 
oratories, one of the greatest institu- 
tions of its kind in the world, for the 
continual scientific improvement of tele- 
phone service. Each has the benefit of 
the buying power and specialized man- 
ufacturing processes of the Western 
Electric Company, which supplies tele- 
phone apparatus of the highest quality 
and precision for the entire Bell System. 

Each takes advantage of every improve- 
ment in practice, equipment and 
economy. 

The Bell System’s ideal is to give all 
of the people of this nation the kind of 
modern, convenient telephone service 
that they want, over its wires to con- 
nect them one with another and with 
the telephones of the rest of the 
world. It is your telephone com- 
pany, at your service with every 
resource that it commands. 
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ceived a letter from John but two days 
before that he, John, was going up to 
the front. The front! In the four months 
that Rupert had been in the South, he 
had heard only twice from his brother 
direct, although his mother sent him 
almost weekly the letters John had writ- 
ten her. 

John’s first letter had put Rupert in 
a rage for days. John had been paid at 
last, had gone to the nearest city, where 
he and Joe Stink had wasted their sub- 
stance in riot and song, and spent the 
night in secure lodgings as guests of the 
Military Police. Hopes of the expected 
corporalcy had gone glimmering. But 
now John must be at the front, and 
Rupert was farther from it than ever. 

The depot brigade! “All hope aban- 
don, ye who enter here!”” They could 
very well carve that on the portals 
thereof. 

Rupert was shaken to the core of his 
soul. His gods were crumbling around 
him, he was beginning to see, now, that 
the system that made fat Mulford a 
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captain and sent MacFee back to his 
outfit as unfit to hold a commission, was 
the same system that had made him go 
into debt for overseas equipment and 
then held him here in this camp as a 
witness in a court martial that should 
have sat ‘months ago; the system that 
had crowded this camp with men that 
had measles, pneumonia, mastoid ab- 
scess and empyema in succession, and 
that died like flies and with as little at- 
tention. 

This system was wrong, and Rupert’s 
heart was wrung as is a man’s betrayed 
by one held dear to him. He still sat, 
bowed and unwashed, upon his bunk 
when Gladwin returned. 

“Ah, war is hell, alright!” said Glad- 
win, to break the heavy silence. 

“Tt’s not the war so much,” 
Rupert through gritted teeth, “it 
goddamned thumb-sucking army!”’ 

Gladwin stared, speechless, as though 
he had been struck, for such words from 
Rupert Livingston were blasphemy. 

(To be continued ) 
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With eleven men this intrepid offi- 
cer reached the hostile lines and returned 
with the artillery, three of their own 
dead, and three seriously wounded. The 
lieutenant and one other were slightly 
wounded, leaving only three who escaped 
injury 

This turned the tide of the battle. 
Covered by artillery Howard drove Joseph 
back upon his fortified camp and then 
flanked the camp. But in the face of 
seemingly insuperable difficulties, Joseph 
extricated himself, crossed the Clear- 
water at a point too deep for fording 
and dug in. Howard reconnoitered the 
position and decided to await a better 
opportunity to attack. 

This opportunity never came. Screened 
by a rear-guard action, Joseph broke 
camp and was miles up the Lolo Trail 
headed for the Bitter Root Range of the 
Rocky Mountains before Howard could 
begin pursuit. Carrying his women and 
children and livestock, Joseph made bet- 
ter time along this difficult trail than 
Howard could make with Regular cavalry. 

Captain Rawn with thirty men of the 
Seventh Infantry and about as many 
civilians was ordered by telegraph to 
occupy Lolo Pass through the Bitter 
Root Range and halt the career of Joseph. 
With Howard three days in his rear 
Joseph appeared before Rawn’s fortifi- 
cations and parleyed under a flag of 
truce. He asked for free passage through 
the pass under promise to commit no 
depredations. Rawn declined, whereupon 
Joseph made a noisy demonstration in 


guns 


eventually learned that he had been 
made a victim of an old ruse. Covered 
by the volleys of a few sharpshooters 
Joseph had moved his entire band off 
the trail and around the pass into Rawn’s 
rear. The captain wisely decided not to 
give pursuit. 

In the Bitter Root Valley of Montana 
Joseph turned south, slowing his pace to 
graze his herds and rest his people. How- 
ard was too far behind to worry about 
and by keeping his promise not to harm 
inhabitants, settlers freely exchanged 
arms and ammunition for livestock. Thus 
re-equipped, the Indians crossed the main 
chain of the Rockies into the isolated 
Big Hole Basin in southwestern Mon- 
tana. There, believing themselves free 
from molestation, they made camp. 

It was the telegraph that defeated 
Joseph in the end. General John Gibbon 
had been ordered into the field from 
Fort Ellis. Unknown to Joseph he de- 











scended into the Basin with six compa- 
nies of the Seventh Infantry mounted 
on ponies, a field gun and a number of 
citizen volunteers. On the eighth of Au- 
gust Gibbon’s scouts sighted Joseph's 
camp in a meadow beside the Big Hole 
River. No guards were out. During the 
night Gibbon’s command crossed a slough 
waist-deep in water and took a position 
one hundred and fifty yards from the 
camp. 

At dawn they attacked with a rush 
The warriors had only time to flee, some 
of them without arms. In ten minutes 
the camp, with all of the women and chil- 
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soldiers and Joseph’s fugitives began to 
pick them off. The demoralized Indians 
began to recover their poise. 

In thickets alongside the river, Joseph 
rallied his men and charged the camp. 
Aiter repeated assaults in which serious 
losses were inflicted upon the troops, 
Gibbon was obliged to retire to a nearby 
knoll and dig in. Joseph attacked the 
knoll, and within a few hours after what 
seemed to be a complete victory General 
Gibbon was fighting for life. He sent a 
courier through the lines to Howard, 
who was on his way down the Bitter 
Root Valley. 

On the second day of battle, General 
Gibbon was wounded. He also lost his 
field gun and his ammunition train. On 
the third day Howard, who had dashed 
ahead in person with two troops of 
cavalry, arrived on the field. Already 
Joseph had put his non-combattants and 
his herds in motion. He now withdrew 
his warriors and retreated across the 
Rockies near Lemhi Pass into Idaho, 
killing settlers and stealing stock on the 
way. 

Joseph, the novice, had beaten his sec- 
ond Civil War general. Gibbon retired 
to Fort Missoula. Howard continued the 
pursuit, following the Indians into Idaho. 

From Lemhi Pass one emerges onto 
what was known as Camas Meadows. 
General Howard figured that Joseph 
would turn west over the Meadows, re- 
cross the Rockies into Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park by way of Tatcher Pass, and 
strike north for Canada and neutral soil. 
He sent Lieutenant Bacon with a de- 
tachment to hold the pass. Bacon reached 
there ahead of the Indians, waited two 
days, and deciding that Joseph had other 
plans departed to rejoin the main body. 

Joseph had vanished, but his scouts 
observed every move that Howard made. 
When Bacon left the pass Joseph brought 
his main body to within a few miles of 
Howard’s camp and disposed it for an 
ambush. Then forming forty-five braves 
in column of fours, he boldly rode toward 
Howard’s camp, reaching the line of 
sentries just before dawn. In the dim 
light the pickets mistook the Indians for 
Bacon’s returning column and gave the 
alarm too late. Joseph fell upon the 
camp, shot it up and rode off with all of 
the pack mules. Captain Norwood pur- 
sued as quickly as he could, Joseph 
leading him into the prepared ambush. 
Howard’s main body rescued Norwood 
after serious losses, but Joseph retained 
the pack mules. Then crossing the Rocky 
Mountains for the fourth time in thirty 
days, the Indians entered Yellowstone 
Park, while their pursuer sent to Vir- 
ginia City, ninety miles away, for more 
pack mules. 

This crossing of the Rockies by way 
of Henry Lake was truly a work of 
genius. There had never been a trail at 
this point and is none now. I revisited 
this part of the country last summer, 
still marveling how Joseph could move 
not only his warriors, but his tribe and 
herds over it. One frequently used to 
hear Joseph’s achievements compared 


| with those of Napoleon. This feat brings 


to my mind Hannibal and the Alps. 
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to buy or sell. No Obli- 
gation. Rush your sug- 
gestion today — SURE! 


This is a new Colonial Bungalow—cozy, convenient—yet a roomy house. 
It is meeting with such popularity that we are desirous of obtaining a 
suitable name for it for use in connection with our building program, and 
will pay $500.00 cash for the most suitable name suggested. There are no 
strings tied to this offer. Sending us a name for this house does not obligate 
you in any way. Nothing to buy or sell. We merely want a suitable name and 
are willing to pay $500.00 in cash for the best one sent in. Surely you can 
think of an appropriate name for such a beautiful home. Do not use more 
than two words. Any word or words may be used or any combination of words, such as 
Ridgelawn, Shadynook, Hearthome or names like Sunshine Inn, Journey's End, etc. No matter 
how simple your suggestion is, you cannot afford to neglect sending it in at once. Any name 
may win. Possibly you may have the most suitable name right on the end of your tongue this 
minute. If you have, send it in at once, and $500.00 in cash is yours, or $600.00 if sent within 3 days. 


$100 EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 


We want the name for this house quickly, and will pay the winner an extra $100.00 cash just for 
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of may be worth $600.00 cash to you. 
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this firm, its employees and relatives. Each participant 
may send only one name. Sending two or more names will cause all names submitted by that person 
to be thrown out. Contest closes June 28th, 1930. Should two or more persons submit an equally suit- 
able name for this house, the full amount of the prize offered will be paid to each one so tying. 
To win the $100.00 CASH PROMPTNESS PRIZE, the winning name must be mailed within 
three (3) days after this announcement is read. This $100.00 CASH PROMPTNESS PRIZE will 
be added to the $500.00 prize and paid to each one submitting the winning name, provided sugges- 
tion is mailed within three (3) days after this announcement is read. Any easy, simple name may win. 
FREE! In appreciation of your suggesting a name for this house real quickly, we will send 
you FREE and POSTPAID, the floor plans and blue print of this beautiful house. 
Understand, this does not obligate you in any way. Rush us a name for this house TODAY— 


QUICK. A postal card will do. 
HOME BUILDERS’ SOCIETY, Box 1114 BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 











“In Flanders’ Fields the Poppies Blow 
Between the Crosses, Row on Row™ 


Lest we forget! 


Once each year, during the week preceding 
Memorial Day, the Legion sponsors and the Aux- 
iliary actively conducts a national poppy sale to 
provide funds for Veterans’ Welfare work. This 
is truly honoring the dead through service to their 
comrades—the disabled who though living did not 
wholly escape the ravages of war. 

There is only one official Legion and Auxiliary 
poppy. It is made entirely by disabled men in hos- 
pitals and training centers and bears the approved 
label of both organizations. Insist on these OFFI- 
CIAL POPPIES and your efforts will do double 
duty in behalf of the disabled. Write your Depart- 
ment Headquarters for prices. If they are unable 
to supply you, order direct. 
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Cold ri Tised, 


Chest or Throat ? 


UB Musterole well into your chest and 

throat—almost instantly you feel easier. 

Repeat the Musterole-rub once an hour for 
five hours . . . what a glorious relief! 

Those good old-fashioned cold remedies — oil 
of mustard, menthol, camphor—are mixed with 
other valuable ingredients in Musterole. 

It penetrates and stimulates blood circula- 
tion and helps to draw out infection and pain. 
Used by millions for 20 years. Recommended 
by many doctors and nurses. Keep Musterole 
handy—jars, tubes. 

To Mothers—Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children, Ask for Children’s Musterole. 








As one of the oldest 

patent firms in Amer- 

ica we give inventors 

at lowest consistent 
charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 
many well known Patents of extraordinary value. 
Book, Patent-Sense, free. 


Lacey & Lacey, 643 F St.,Wash., D. C. 
Estab. 1869 
Numerous Legionnaire References 





Deformities 


of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An O tp Lapy, 72 yrs. of age, 
suffered for many years, was 
absolutely helpless, found 
relief. A man was helpless, 
unable to rise from his chair, 
yet was riding horseback and 
playing tennis within a year. 
A little child, paralyzed, was 
playing about the house 
after wearing Philo Burt Appliance three weeks. 
Je have successfully treated over fifty-seven 
thousand cases in the past twenty-nine years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


We will prove its value in your own case. There 
is no reason why you should not accept our offer. 
The photographs show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the Philo 
Burt Appliance is--how different 
from the old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate. 

Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
Describe your case: it will 
aid usin giving definite 

information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


92-4 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 

























now in a state of alarm from the Pacific 
Coast to Nebraska. The telegraph clicked 
and everywhere troops were put in motion, 
I was serving with the Fifth Cavalry in 
the Little Big Horn country, where we 
had gone as escort of General Sheridan 
and party ona visit to the battlefield where 
Custer had been wiped out a year before. 
We moved up to intercept Joseph should 
he enter the Stinking Water River Valley, 
which formed a part of one possible route 
north from Yellowstone Park. 

In the park the Indians captured a 
party of inoffensive tourists. The men 
were put to death, but Joseph had the 
women delivered to him. He secretly 
provided them with an escort which put 
them on the road to join General How- 
ard, who, with a fresh mule train, had 
resumed the chase. 

Joseph turned north by way of the 
Madison River Valley, the shortest and 
best route to Canada. He had gone but 
a few miles, however, when his scouts 
reported the valley occupied by a large 
force of soldiers. The Indian leader im- 
mediately veered east toward Clark’s 
Fork of the Yellowstone, a much longer 
and much more difficult route. 

This was the great error of his cam- 
paign. For once his reconnaissance, us- 
ually superior in every way to that of 
his adversaries, had been at fault. The 
“large force” on the Madison consisted 
of a handful of cavalrymen under Sec- 
ond Lieutentant Hugh L. Scott. It was 
lucky for him that Joseph’s scouts made 
the mistake they did. 

Joseph’s pace up the rugged Clark’s 
Fork of the Yellowstone was not what it 
had been before. His ponies were worn, 
his warriors were weary, and many of 
the bravest had fallen in battle; his 
women and children were dying of exer- 
tion and exposure. We had an early fall 
that year, with snow flurries and miser- 
able weather in the mountains in August 
Howard followed keen on the scent and 
was gaining slightly when he received a 
wonderful piece of news. Colonel Stur- 
gis of the Seventh Cavalry with two 
squadrons was on Clark’s Fork in front 
of Joseph and marching toward him 
With two forces, each much larger than 
his own, closing in on his front and rear. 
Joseph’s situation was ticklish indeed 

But this time the Indian’s reconnais- 
sance was perfect. This fact, and a ma- 
neuver which General Howard called an 
act of “consummate generalship,” was 
all that postponed the end. 

Sturgis was unable to take advantage 
of his favorable situation because he did 
not know that he had Joseph between 
his command and Howard’s. In point of 
fact at this time Sturgis was ignorant of 
the whereabouts of either Howard or 
Joseph. Howard appreciated the situa- 
tion in a general way, but his informa- 
tion was not accurate in detail. Only 
Joseph from his exact knowledge of the 
situation knew what a tight fix he was in. 

He pushed boldly on to within a few 
miles of Sturgis and then left Clark’s 


U. S. vs. Joseph 


(Continued from page 43) 


Fork, turning east, taking care, it ap 
pears, that Sturgis should learn of this 
maneuver. Sturgis naturally concluded 
that Joseph was heading for the Stink 
ing Water River thirty miles away. A 
squadron of the Fifth Cavalry was wait 
ing for him there, but Sturgis also 
swerved in pursuit. Joseph halted, made 
a night march through a dense forest 
passed around Sturgis and struck back 
to Clark’s Fork at its junction with the 
Yellowstone. Once more he had slipped 
through the fingers of pursuers 

Howard and Sturgis joined forces and 
the chagrined Sturgis, taking the pick of 
the two commands, continued after 
Joseph, who was following the course oi 
the Yellowstone. At Canon Creek Joseph 
halted to give battle. Sturgis attacked 
with three hundred and fifty men, driv 
ing the Indians from an entrenched posi- 
tion and capturing nine hundred ponies 
which was a terrible loss to Joseph. But 
again Joseph baffled his adversary by 
maneuvering and made good his retreat 
from the field. Sturgis neglected an op- 
portunity to follow the weary Joseph and 
thus ceased to be a factor in the cam- 
paign. He did one wise thing, however 
He sent word to General Nelson A 
Miles that in all probability the Nez 
Percés would head for Canada by way 
of the Judith Basin and Bearpaw Moun- 
tains. 

This is exactly what Joseph did, driv- 
ing his force fearfully in a final dash to 
cover the four hundred miles that lay 
between him and safety. On September 
23d, ten days after his battle with Stur- 
gis, he reached the Missouri River, hav- 
ing covered half the distance. At Cow 
Island on the Missouri he attacked and 
destroyed a supply depot under Sergeant 
Molchert. Moving west up the river on 
September 26th, a party of the Nez 
Percés found Major Ilges with one com- 
pany of the Seventh Infantry and thirty- 
six volunteers in their path. After a 
skirmish Ilges discreetly withdrew. 

The way to safety now seemed open 
Joseph left the river and striking north 
reached the Bearpaw Mountains, which 
lay about thirty-five to fifty miles from 
the Canadian line. The condition of his 
force was desperate, and partly because 
of this fact and partly because he be- 
lieved himself free from immediate mo- 
lestation, he pitched camp in a moun- 
tain glade and sent out hunting parties. 
Game was plentiful and very welcome 
to the command, which had been living 
on horse-meat killed on the march. 

General Miles had acted on Sturgis’s 
surmise. Unknown to Joseph he ap- 
proached with the most formidable force 
yet brought into the field against the 
Nez Percés—five companies of the Fifth 
Infantry mounted on ponies, three troops 
of the Seventh Cavalry, three of the 
Second Cavalry, two pieces of light ar- 
tillery and a detachment of white and 
Indian scouts. They had made a remark- 
able march from the cantonment now 
known as Fort Keogh, Wyoming, cover: | 
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= two hundred and sixty-seven miles in 
twelve days. On the morning of Septem- 
ber 30th, a bitter cold day, Miles at- 
tacked. His assault had been carefully 
planned and was a partial surprise, the 
Indians having but a few minutes to 
prepare. 

A desperate fight followed. Although 
the Joseph who opposed Miles was not 
the Joseph who had beaten Howard, 
Gibbon and Sturgis, the Indians repulsed 
repeated charges on their camp. But 
Miles’s Indian scouts captured the Nez 
Percés’s last remaining herd of ponies. 
However, with all of his resources Miles 
could not win a decisive victory. Joseph 
remained in possession of his camp. 

On October first, the day after the 
battle, a heavy snow fell. Joseph walked 
through his encampment. ,He had per- 
formed a feat of arms unequaled in our 
history. In less than eleven weeks he 
had led not only an army, but his whole 
people, on a fighting retreat of more than 
sixteen hundred miles. With a force that 
never exceeded three hundred warriors 
he had met ten separate commands of 
United States Regulars in thirteen bat- 
tles and skirmishes, and remained in the 
field untaken. He could still cut his way 
through to Canada, but that would mean 
abandoning his women and children and 
his wounded. These had suffered cruelly 
from cold and hunger. On the march 
Joseph had buried all of his own chil- 
dren with the exception of the baby boy 
born during his first battle. His brother 
Ollicot, his second in command, Looking 
Glass, and all of the sub-chiefs, excepting 
White Bird, were dead. 

Joseph turned to diplomacy. Under a 
flag of truce he approached General 
Miles’s camp for a parley. Miles had 
Joseph seized and placed in confinement 
while he sent Lieutenant Jerome to dis- 
cover the strength and condition of 
the hostile camp. White Bird detained 
Jerome. 

“You stay here. Joseph no come back, 
I kill you.” 

This brought about the release of 
Joseph and of Jerome, but did not 
further matters looking toward an un- 
derstanding. 

Three days later General Howard, 
with a few followers, joined Miles. 
Howard sent his interpreter, Mr. Chap- 
man, and two friendly Nez Percé scouts, 
called Captain George and John, to see 
Joseph about terms of surrender. After 
a few hours these emissaries returned 
with Chief Joseph’s message to General 
Howard: 

“I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs 
are killed. The old men are all dead. 
The little children are freezing. My 
people have no blankets, no food. My 
heart is sick and sad. From where the 
sun now stands I will fight no more for- 
ever.” 

The terms Joseph asked were that he 
and his people be allowed to return to 
Idaho. They were granted, and on Oc- 
tober 6th the surrender took place. 

It was nearly sundown when on a lean 
pony Joseph rode through the American 
lines. His head was bowed and his hands 
clasped over the pommel of his saddle. 
Beside him (Continued on page 46) 
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IT JUMPED 


like a living 


remember the story of Galvani, the 

Italian anatomist and discoverer of 
current electricity, whose wife observed 
the lifeless body of a frog kicking vigor- 
ously when it came in contact with a 
magnetized knife. On being told of the 
phenomenon, her husband began experi- 
ments which led to important early dis- 
coveries in electricity. 


rr school days most of us will 


Our knowledge of both electricity and 
anatomy has grown since Galvani’s 18th 
century. We know that without actuating 
impulses from the brain or nerve cen- 
ters our entire bodies would be inert and 
lifeless. In the same way that we control 
our conscious acts, every vital function of 
life—breathing, digestion, elimination and 
constant rebuilding and repair of tissues— 
is inspired and controlled by an intelligent 
vital force or principle within us. This 
force functions and transmits its messages 
through the telegraph-like network of the 
nerves. 


HEALTH AND ILLNESS 


Scientists who followed Galvani have 
watched the workings of this intelligent 
inner principle. They have shown how 
it maintains a normal harmony through- 
out the body’s parts, which is good health. 


Educational Dept., 
Gentlemen: Mail me, free, and without 
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THe AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHIROPRACTORS, 
obligation, the booklet, 


leg! 


According to Chiro- 
practic teaching it is 
the obstruction of 
nerve trunks, and con- 
sequent impairment of 
this vital nerve supply, 
which disturbs harmony and results in 
illness. Such an obstruction, or interfer- 
ence, can be produced by even slight dis- 
placement of the movable bones or werte- 
brae of the backbone, between which the 
nerve trunks branch out to every tissue, 
part and organ. 


THE CORRECTIVE STEP 


Chiropractors are carefully trained to 
search out and correct these abnormal dis- 
placements. With the interference re- 
moved your vital force is free to restore 
health just as you have seen it mend acci- 
dental cuts and broken bones. 


No doctor will claim to do more than abet 
Nature. Nature, alone, really heals. But 
literally millions of people will testify, 
from personal experience, that when 
Nature is free to work she has mar- 
velous power to make repairs. 

FREE: 32 page booklet, “Health Through 
Chiropractic,” explains some of the most inter- 
esting of modern discoveries pertaining to your 
body. Tabulated results of Chiropractic in over 
93,000 cases of specific illness are listed. For 
free copy send coupon. 


Competent and suc- 
cessful chiropractora 
display this emblem 
of membership in 
The American So- 
ciety of Chiroprac- 
tors. 


390 East Broad Street, Columbus, 
“Health Through Chiropractic.”’ 
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AFRAID TO WEAR A DARK SUIT? 


“dandruff 





be checked? 


Here are the facts: 


Why tolerate dandruff? It can be checked. 
Pine tar and cleanliness will keep your 
scalp dandruff-free—your doctor will tell 
you that. This treatment, endorsed for 
60 years, combines both remedies: 
et your hair. Massage the rich, tonic 
pine-tar lather of Packer's Tar Soap well 
into the scalp. Rinse. Again lather, mas- 
sage and rinse—finally in cold water to 
close the pores. 

In severe cases do this every other day 
until scalp clears. In milder cases, every 
4 or 5 days. Then keep up regular weekly 
Packer shampoos, to prevent recurrence. 
You can’t reasonably expect now-and- 
then care to keep your scalp clean of 
dandruff —and it won't. 

Sample Cake and book on hair health—rof. 
Packer's, Dept.25-D, 101 W. 31st St., New York 


PACKER’S Tar Soap 














Now drrantte “Drum Corps 


put your post in limelight 
at conventions and celebra- 
tions. Boost year ‘round at- 
tendance. Get new members 
with thrilling martial music. 
Organize a drum corps with 
aid of valuable new Leedy 
booklet “The Roll-Off’—42 
pages of information answer 
all organization and equipment 
problems. Shows all drum major sig- 
nals, Scores of interesting photos 
Sent 
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and much historical 
FREE to Legion 
members. No obli- 
gation. Write for 
your copy now. 


Leedy Mfg. Co., 
1031 East Paimer Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Send for Free Booklet 
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Sloane House 


BRANCH OF THE Y.M.C.A. 


Offers a Unique Achievement in 
Hospitality to 


Service Men 
and Civilians 


Daily Rates 50c, 75c 
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All Modern Facilities 





Booklet Sent on Request 


West 34th Street at 9th Avenue, 
New York 
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U. S. vs. Joseph 


(Continued from page 45) 


walked five young warriors looking eager- 
ly into the face of their chieftain and 
speaking rapidly. Joseph made no reply 
to them, but as he neared General How- 
ard and General Miles, who stood to- 
gether, he lifted his head proudly and 
dismounted. His scalp lock was tied 
with otter fur and his hair fell in two 
braids across his shoulders and on his 
chest. Several bullet holes showed in 
his gray shawl and there were slight 
wounds on his arm and cheek. 

Joseph held his rifle at arm’s length 
before General Howard, who motioned 
toward Miles. General Miles accepted 
the token of submission and generously 
extended his hand. Joseph took it, and 
then, grasping the proffered hand of 
General Howard, walked slowly away 
without having said a word. 

For several hours the ragged proces- 
sion of the surrendered straggled in— 
eighty-seven warriors, forty of whom 
were wounded, one hundred and eighty- 
four squaws and one hundred and forty- 
seven children, many of them wounded 
and all starved to shadows. White Bird 
did not surrender. Saying that the 


Americans would not keep their word 
a prophecy based on old examples of ba 
faith, he and his two squaws and some 
thirty warriors had eluded Miles’s guards 
and slipped through to Canada. 


T= prophecy of White Bird was 
borne out. By telegraphic instru 

tions from Washington the terms of th 
surrender were violated and Joseph and 
his band removed as prisoners to Fort 
Leavenworth and later to the Indian 
Territory, now Oklahoma. Both Gen- 
eral Miles and General Howard pro- 
tested against this breach of faith. but 
not for seven years was this great In 
dian permitted to return to his nativ 
country. Even then he was not allowed 
in Idaho. A place was made for him on 
a reservation in Washington, where he 
lived until his death in 1904. His la 

years were devoted to efforts to dis- 
courage gambling and drinking and to 
promote the use of English among his 
people, although Joseph himself re 
mained a “blanket Indian” to the last 
speaking no syllable of any language but 
his own. 


eAll--American 


(Continued from page 15) 


perfectly all right, especially in lacrosse, 
which builds these very attributes. But 
they are not enough. Especially with 
Griz Bayer they were not enough. 

The bleachers fairly groaned when he 
side-stepped a body check. But side- 
step them he did with a dexterity that 
let the would-be checker go ludicrously 
diving on his snout, which all was very 
entertaining. In moderation this was 
very fine. But the U. S. student body 
has been raised on football and it likes 
a little contact, and U.S. A. lacrosse has 
been developed pretty much in that di- 
rection. The body is brought into play 
much more here in the States than ever 
it was in the game as played in the Do- 
minion. All right, of course, for light 
attack men to side-slip and dodge and 
show the nimble heel, but a man like 
Griz Bayer, built like a limestone light- 
house, ought to let them, on occasion, 
body-check their fool teeth loose, for 
the thud of bodies and the creak of 
joints do, there is no denying it, make 
edifying music 

But Griz Bayer, so it seemed, had 
gone out of the edifying business. Some 
change inexplicable and magical had 
come upon the man; inexplicable to the 
stands that watched him play. They 
didn’t know what we know. And it may 
be that, even knowing what you know, 
you find it difficult to comprehend so 
vast a change as came upon Griz Bayer. 
But then you never saw Steve Latigo 
There should, however, be no difficulty 
in convincing any rational man of this: 
that God would have to be in very kind- 


ly mood to inflict a red-haired Spanish 
girl upon the sons of men. And Miss 
Stephania Latigo was that. 

How she came by that hair of hers is 
hard to say. But Slats once told me that 
their parents’ blood, both sides, four 
generations back, had come from Anda- 
lusia. My venture would be that the 
ruddy Vandals had contributed some- 
what more than just their name to that 
old southern province when they con- 
quered it. But whatever mystery went 
with Steve Latigo’s amazing hair, there 
was no mystery about her olive skin and 
oval face, or about her great dark eves 
and scarlet luscious mouth. They very 
patently were heritages of Castile; just 
as her lovely body manifestly was Amer- 
ican; for she was broad, full viewed 
and slender in profile, and she had a 
pair of legs, a gift from Heaven. tennis 
and the six beat trudgeon-crawl, to make 
you heave the dictionary through the 
window in disgust. But no quadruple 
quantity of bigger and better adjectives 
would be of any help. You've got to see 
legs like Steve Latigo’s—and then you 
won't believe it. But right from then 
you will believe that such a startling 
change as came to this man Grizzly 
Bayer was possible. 

And so it came about at length that 
from this very cause, the mooses of the 
Indigo and Tan once more were putting 
that old thing on us, and sociably inquir- 
ing of us how we liked it. Once more 
they had us licked. And all because that 





red-head sister of Slats Latigo had 
proved too good at metamorphosing. 
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caught and (Continued on page 48) 
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We had come heh the cain that 


spring up to this final game without a 
loss. And so this beating we were taking 
was a bitter dose and not primarily be- 
cause a U. S. championship hinged on 
the victory, but because the thing we 
fought for was the game itself. We 
were being beaten by that very thing 
which menaced the good game for which 
we battled. Once more it was the Chin- 
ese Wall, barring our way to winning, 
that stood athwart the stormings of our 
light-horse attack. 

Early in the game, as long as our speed 
had stayed undiminished, by cleverness 
afoot and passing bullet swift and bullet 
true, we had managed to sift through 
narrow openings in that tough barrier 
and score. But every tally had been 
dearly bought, paid for with such bone 
shaking body-checks as soon cut down 
our speed. The hearts of all the boys 
were right. Our speed was what they 
battered out of us. A man run over fre- 
quently enough by five-ton trucks will 
lose pace, no matter how much heart he 
has to take it. 

And so, once more, the Chinese Wall 
was winning. Our early lead had been 
cut down and passed before the first 
half ended. The rest between halves 
did not help us much. We made one 
score before the battering we had gotten 
in the early period told again. But the 
weight and strength to batter through 
that Chinese Wall was not in our attack, 
and never had been. To pierce it with 
the help of last-notch speed was our 
only way and now that last-notch speed 
was gone. 

So now, in this final contest of the 
year which had so much more than a 
mere championship resting on its out- 
come, the doubtful strategy of Captain 
Latigo in playing big Griz Bayer at first 
attack was unequivocally demonstrated 
as a sad and tragic error. Had Griz been 
playing on defense instead, he would, by 
the mere tactics of his job, have been 
obliged to body-check opposing for- 
wards; and with him ramming them, 
even that sturdy firing line would have 
lost speed and power and accuracy, to 
match the slowing of our light attack, 
and so the contest would have evened. 

But up to this game any criticism of 
our captain’s tactics had been silenced 
by a string of victories—victories toward 
which Bayer had contributed more than 
his share of scores. He played as though 
he had gotten his athletic training in 
some Russian Ballet; but he was the 
year’s high scorer just the same. Per- 
forming with a dancing-master’s grace, 
he had pirouetted his huge carcass 
through every defense we'd met and 
flipped the goal net for the season’s 
record. 

But let me tell a lop-eared and stra- 
bismic world that no man ever pirouet- 
ted through the Chinese Wall. You got 
through that with TNT, and somehow, 
sad to say, all of the TNT had trickled 
out of Rufus Griswold Bayer. 

Half through the second period of 
that game, he still was flitting back and 
forth before the Chinese Wall, as fresh 
and fast as when the starting whistle 
blew; and flitting there, he passed and 
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The 

“SPIRIT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
DOUGHBOY” 


E. M. weeneeeny, Sculptor 


The call of the bugle fades away, the 
clamor of war dies, the memory of man 
fails but it is the inspired touch of the 
Master Sculptor that shall keep forever high 
the torch they carried. The‘ 


“WE SHALL NOT FORGET” 


in enduring bronze, true to life, 


lars now. 
for every home and office. 


each. 
SPECIAL STATE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


to promote this great Americanism move- 
ment, Men and women organizers of pleas- 
ing personality, can learn something here 
that should appeal to them. Wonderful 
opportunity that offers splendid remunera- 
tion. Act quickly if interested. All Ameri- 
canism Committees of the Legion should 
ask for literature. 


ENDORSED BY THE AMERICAN LEGION 
as being ‘100% PERFECT’’ this statue stands with- 
out an equal. PERMANENT—PERF ECT—ARTIS- 
TIC—-HIGHLY APPROVED BY LEADING MEN AND 
WOMEN FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Write today for ‘‘Artist’s Story” to 


Spencer, Indiana 





‘Spirit of the American 
Doughboy” statue silently but eloquently speaks now 
of the high resolve in hundreds of communities that 


For Your Outdoor Memorial 
Under an easy financing plan, this wonderful statue 
accurate in model- 
ling, 7 feet in height, with complete Memorial, 
now be erected by every County or Community. 
Moneys easily and quickly raised. Get these particu- 


Beautiful Statuette 12 Inches in Height 


Artistic, a home Memorial 
that cannot be duplicated. Thousands sold. Bronz 
Spray finish $5.00, Bronze Oxidized Plate finish $6.00 


National World War Memorial Association, 


THE NATION’S MOST WIDELY 
KNOWN WORLD 
WAR STATUE 


More than 300 
already erected 
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PAINS GO 


In 10 minutes or cost 


you nothing 
Burning, aching, tired feeling in the feet and 
legs — cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in 
toes, instep, ball or heel—dall ache in the 
ankle, ca or knee — 8) ing pains from back 
of toes, spreading of the feet, or that broken- 
down feeling — all can now be quickly ended. 


CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result 
from displaced bones pressing against 
sensitive nerves and blood vessels. Weakened 
muscles permit these bone displacements. 
Now a way is discovered to hold the bones 
in position and strengthen the muscles. Pains 
stop in 10 minutes when these amazing bands, 
Jung Arch Braces, are worn. Starad, walk, or 
dance for hours — you just don't get tired. 
Just slips on—results are almost immediate. 
One of the secrets is in the tension and 
stretch. It is highly elastic, amazingly light 
and thin, yet strong and durable. Worn with 
any kind of footwear. Nothing stiff to fur- 


JUNGS inicis 





Trouble starts with 
overstrained weak- 
ened muscles. Tiny 
bones are displaced 
Pain follows. 
2 A super-elastic band 
assists and strength- 
ens muscles, replaces 
bones. Pain stops 
instantly. 





ther weaken muscles and cause discomfort. 
The styles with exceedingly soft sponge rub- 
ber lift are urgently advised for severe cases. 

Pain stops like magic. Soon bands may be 
discarded and feet are well to stay. Nearly 
2,000,000 now in use. Specialists, amazed at 
results, urge them widely. 

FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 

Wear a pair ten days; if not delighted your 
money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store 
or chiropodist. If they can’t supply you use 
coupon below and pay postman. Write for 


free booklet. M 
--—~-~—~~—=.Money back if it fails. 

; Jung Arch Brace Co., 314 J Cinci: Ohio! 
Send one pairof braces ~~ — a } 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) 1 
! 
! 





; FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 

— with cushion lift —without cushion lift 
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passed again with a dexterity simply daz- 
zling, and tried to find an opening to go 
through. 

The bleachers groaned. Griz Bayer 
was looking for an opening! Old Grizz- 
ly Bayer, whose specialty was making 
them! And making them through a wall 
of Dark Red football jerseys! Good 
men inhabit Dark Red football, good 
copper elbowed, steel kneed, solid con- 
crete headed fighting men. And now, 
before a line of Indigo and Tan sod 
shovelers he danced in wide semicircles, 
looking for a hole! 

“Come in!” invited Pete Blackbird, 
the I & T football dropkicker extraordi- 
nary and line buster plenipotentiary, and 
their coverpoint at lacrosse. “Come on 
in and take a peg. It'll only cost you 
four teeth and a rib! Come in!” 

“Yeh,” called Sam Cusack, he who 
was known to football scribes as Cos- 
sack Sam because of the merciless way 
in which he rode ‘em down. “Yeh, you 
bet! You must come over. We play the 
nicest games together!” 

But the big Grizzly merely toe-danced 
past them both, like Harlequin. 

“Hey, Delicate!” bawled little two- 
ton Lily Chrysler from his goal frame. 
“T thought your color was seal brown 
Seems to shade more toward tan from 
where I sit!” 

The stands got that and called for 
gore. But Griz Bayer merely spun about 
like some great mincing Pierrot and 
danced away, seeking some unobstructed 
passage through the Chinese Wall. And 
the roar on the bleachers died to a dis- 
gusted growl 

“Hey, Bayer!” There was no mistak- 
ing that harsh insolence. “Keep it up. 
You're doing fine. You got the stick. 
All you need now is a ring in your nose 
Who was the hot-haired cutie that had 
you on the cord before the game?” 

That was Kost, the only smear on I 
& T’s clean scutcheon—Kost who was 
all-American quarterback, their star at 
basket-ball and the best wing defense 
man in lacrosse; but who was, just the 
same, the dirtiest college athlete of his 
day. That was Kost—he knew who 
Stephania Latigo was well enough—bring- 
ing a girl like that into this man-to-man 
affair. If Griz Bayer didn’t hit him hard 
enough to knock the conversation out-of 
him for the balance of his athletic ca- 
reer, I'd know that something was all 
wrong. But Griz made never a move to 
go in there and choose him. Instead he 
whirled and whipped a pass to me 

“Ha!” shouted Kost. “Why pass it to 
that shrimp? He’s had his tail down 
since the first ten minutes. Why don’t 
you bring it in yourself, you false alarm! 
Grizzly? If you’re one then that warm- 
headed sweetie’s got you plenty tamed!” 

I knew it now for sure. Something was 
sure enough all wrong with Griz. For he 
did nothing; only called to me. I had 
found no opening in that I & T defense 
and he was asking me for the ball. But 
before I’d pass to him, I’d try to crash 


the Chinese Wall once more. I said 
“Well, here goes nothing!” to myself and 
pictured my reclining figure on black 
velvet with a lily in its hand. 

But if that tongue of Kost’s had failed 
to rouse Griz Bayer, it had not failed 
elsewhere.. Just as I took my first step 
toward a white man’s beating I heard a 
shrill “E-e-e-yip!” in back of me. | 
turned and threw. I saw Slats set his 
jaw as my shot sank home in his stick’s 
shallow net. Then he swerved and head 
ed, charging straight at Kost. 

Slats never had a chance. His scoring 
instinct got the best of him. Instead of 








concentrating on his clash with Kost, h 
concentrated on his shot for goal. No- 
body tried to intercept it, though thre 
men might have reached its line of flight 
with outstretched crosses. But the mai 
was what they wanted, not the ball. They 
left the ball to little Lily Chrysler, and 
it went past Liiy’s ear so fast he never 
had a chance to get his stick up and the 
goal net kicked up for a tally back ot 
him 

But it was dearly bought. Just at the 
finish of Slats Latigo’s follow through 
he got it. Kost and Pete Blackbird both 
went into him. He went down with a 
short, unsmotherable cry of pain. 

I knew that Slats was done. That was 
a knee. I had seen knees go out before 
The ruggedest of men, the most coura- 
geous, cannot hold in the characteristic 
voicing of sharp agony when a knee is 
wrecked. No more lacrosse for Slats or 
any other game for months, for years 
perhaps, maybe for good. Bad knees have 
put more men out of athletics than any 
other sort of injury 

They carried Slats away. Over by the 
side line, at his word, they put him 
down. He stood. He tried a step, keep- 
ing the knee joint straight. 

“O. K.,” Slats said then to the referee 
“Let’s go!” 

The whistle blew. An I & T man got 
the draw, scooped up the ball, and tore 
off toward our goal. That gave us, at 
inside attack, a little breathing spell. I 
kept my eye on Slats. I saw him take 
careful step or two. The stabbing agony 
had left his knee. Only a heavy, sicken- 
ing ache was there. So he essayed a 
little running step. He bent his knee to 
do it and straightened it again, and 
down he went, that same cry on his lips 
Then he lay on the grass and rolled. 

I said to Bayer. “Kost did that. I 
saw it. Pete Blackbird hit him fair. Kost 
did the dirty work.” 

Griz said, “That kind of stuff’s his 
dish.’ 

I said, “Well, let’s go take him then.” 

I thought I saw grim fire flash a mo- 
ment in Griz Bayer’s eye. But I must 
have been mistaken 

He said. “This isn’t mayhem. 
lacrosse I’m playing.” 

Then I exploded. 

“Ves.” I said, “and like some bold 
cotillion leader! And who in the hell’s 
proposing dirty work? I’ve seen you 


This is 
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keep a pair of stretcher bearers busy 
playing clean football. You find this 
game a little tough? You got a tender 
scalp? Or what’s the matter with you?” 

But it seemed you couldn’t make him 
mad. No flash of anger. Just a sort of 
troubled look. But before he had a 
chance to answer, old Billy Esteigh, our 
third defense, came loping down toward 
us with the ball. 

I knew that Bill was tired. He had run 
twenty miles that afternoon. A score of 
times he had out-stayed, out-gamed, out- 
smarted them, stolen the ball from them 
and brought it to us. So I went out to 
meet him, took him, and started in. The 
Chinese Wall drew back and let me 
come. What in the devil would I do 
with the ball when I did get in? The 
craft and speed had all been battered 
out of me long since. I never could 
slip through that wall, and well I knew 
it. But one thing sure, I wasn’t going to 
pass to Bayer if I got my block knocked 
off for hanging to the ball. I was tired 
of seeing that big ballet master pirouette 
and skim. And then, just as I tightened 
up to take it, I heard a yell. 

That couldn’t be. Yet there was no 
mistaking that old war-yip; and auto- 
matically I wheeled and whipped the 
ball to where I knew that play would 
bring him. There he was, coming like a 
frightened deer. I had timed my pass, 


| automatically, for Latigo’s full speed. He 


got it. And yet how could he? No man 
can make himself run on a turned out 
knee! 

Just as I threw to Slats I got it—a 
good square body-check that jarred my 
liver sick, with the compliments of the 
lad the football scribes called Cossack 
Sam. But the stick slash that I got Kost 
gave me. Blood ran into my eyes. But I 
saw Slats knife through a crevice that 
attack on me had opened and slam an- 
other goal past little Lily Chrysler. 

And then Slats got it too. 

Sports annals holds no finer record of 
sheer unadulterated mettle than Slats 
Latigo wrote down in the book for Val- 
ley Tech that day. His knee was gone. 
I knew it then, that afternoon, as well 
as when I saw him, three months later, 
still on crutches. He would not quit that 
game. He played it to the end. He 
would lie on the grass and roll after 
each sprint he made. But when Bill 
Esteigh, old reliable, would steal the ball 
and fight it down to us, Slats would get 
up and take his pass and run. Six goals 
he scored after six wry-mouthed bursts 
of speed—the sweat upon him not the 
warm, luxurious sweat of action. It hap- 
pened. It is in the book. Six times with 
that wrecked knee he ran and scored 

But with the very first of those grim 
sprints there suddenly reappeared on 
Taylor Field a presence that had been 
much missed for many weeks. That 
flaming exhibition of dead gameness was 
Just too much for Mr. Rufus Griswold 
Bayer, who had seen wrecked knees put 
many a game man on the shelf. And 
with one deep, lung-filling breath of vast 
telief he booted old John J. Metamor- 


| Phosis in the seat of the pants and was 


himself again. A mighty whoop of greet- 
ing, as to a (Continued on page 50) 
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rose from the stands 
against South Mountain. Old Griz, the 
genuine and undiluted article, was back 
amongst our midst. And if Slats Latigo, 
running on sheer stark courage and a 
ripped up semilunar fibro-cartilage, want- 
ed to put across a victory for this game 
he loved, who in the home of fifteen 
million imps was going to stop him? 

The Chinese Wall? What Chinese 
Wall? 

In about seven minutes by the clock 
there was no Chinese Wall. 

Oh, it wasn’t good lacrosse that 
smashed it. It wasn’t lacrosse at all. The 
close defense is not lacrosse and neither 
is the stuff it takes to break it. Lew 
Barley, old time whistle-toter that he is, 
got galloping about in circles as he ref- 
ereed. He wanted to put a stop to this 
disgraceful mess. He almost blew his 
insides through his whistle. 

But he found no breach of rules. As 
long as any of the Chinese Wall was 
standing, we simply fed the ball to Griz, 
and he went in and rammed it down. In- 
stead of trying to avoid a body-check, he 
asked for it. No gamester could refuse 
his challenge. I give the devil his due. 
Kost was the first to get lugged off. And 
every man who followed Kost’s example 
was through lacrossing for the day. 

Contact became, at least for Mr. 
Bayer, the gospel of attack. He made 
poor shots, of course, when he went into 
them. Half of the time he made no shot 
at all, spilling the ball. But then it was 
anybody's ball, and one or two of us 
were always following close back of 
Griz. And since a close defense disre- 
gards the simple vital strategy of spoil- 
ing an attack as far from the defended 
goal as possible, we were close in; and 
in the scramble we batted, shoveled, 
kicked, scooped and threw goals through 
their six foot square until the count was 
fairly lop-sided. For years the I & T had 
been neglecting wing defense—mid-field 
defense. It would have saved the day 
for them, but they couldn’t learn it in a 
quarter hour. 

Lacrosse? Brother, the bones of many 
a by-gone, long dead red-skin captain of 
lacrosse rattled and turned in their beds 
of tundra moss at what was done in the 
name of their good ancient game that 
day. But what we wanted that day was 
a thousand goals, and we didn’t care 
whose bones got rattled, so we got them. 

Fair, square and savagely Griz Bayer 
rattled bones, his big tough body crash- 
ing through, his long stick lashing wick- 
edly as he threw for goal. And the I & T 
defense got lugged away from there, un- 
til at last remained of their old guard 
only the doughty form of little Lily 
Chrysler, standing there like a tun of 
sauerkraut in their goal square. But, led 
by our crippled captain, we galloped 
rough shod through the poor subs out in 
front of Lily and whanged away at him 
until he must have feit as though he 
faced a rubber bulleted machine gun 

There was a jubilation in the field 


long lost friend, 


house afterward, although much quieter 
in form than that which reigned outside 
Outside they celebrated victory and a 
championship for Valley Tech. Inside 
we celebrated victory for the game. La- 
crosse. So we were quieter. But we 
grew more quiet still when a physician 
tried to adjust Slats Latigo’s knee pre- 
paratory to a cast. He tried it only once 
At the first trial Slats went out. 

I saw Griz Bayer, his superb body 
still wet from the showers, close a fist, 
so I got between him and the doctor 

“Anaesthetic job,” the doctor said 
“Knee injuries K. O. the toughest of 
them. Worse than I thought. 
someone tell me that he ran on this 
one?” 

“Whoever did,” growled Griz Bayer, 
back of me, “is cock-eyed. He ran on 
his guts!” 


LATS LATIGO and his sister sat in | 


the warm Spanish living room at 
their home that evening. Slats smoked 
a luscious after-training pipe. Slats 
Latigo’s sister read a book. At least she 
went through all the motions of it 
Brother and sister kept a fine, contented 
silence. 

Presently came a sound; the sound for 
which they, no doubt, had been waiting 
in this fine content. The door bell 

Steve Latigo put her book aside 

“You told him?” said the girl 

“Heaven pity you,” said Slats, “ 

“All?” 

“The works. I told him that you liked 
your men by the calorie as long as they 
came clean. I told him that you liked 
‘em rough and tough. I told him that the 
bigger private cemetery they maintained 
the better they stacked up with you. I 
told him that all that song and dance you 
gave him about the way he played foot- 
ball was only to help me get him out to 
play lacrosse. I told him that if he 
hadn’t cut loose and mopped ’em up in 
that last fifteen minutes of the season, 
I, as head of this menage, would have 
never let his withered and emaciated fig- 
ure cast its lean shadow on our door 
again, and that you would have passed 
him on the street with high disdain, to 
say nothing of hauteur. I told him ; 

But during this oration the door bell 
had continued ringing. 


I did.” 


“You told him quite enough.” said 
Miss Stephania Latigo and arose 
Her brother could not- run, and so he 


got a very warm, soft kiss 

“For practice,” said Stephania Latigo 
“Pretty good?” 

Even a brother could not help ac- 
knowledge it 

“Practice,” said Slats, “has made per- 
fect. This is no place for a ministers 
son. So I will quietly slip these crutches 
into high. Good night, Red.” 

He may have thrown them into high, 
but a man unused to that kind of con- 
veyance and with one leg in a cast from 
thigh to ankle. can’t make much time in 
any ratio of gears. Then, too, it may be | 
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— 
that he didn’t open up the throttle. For 
when a deep male voice, in greeting, 
abandons such a good-fellow name as 
Steve and trembles on a euphony like 
Stephania, even the stars slow down 
their silly wheelings, stilling the music 





| 
| 
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of the spheres to listen in on a melody 
worth while. 

“And you don’t mind, then,” said the 
vibrant bass, “that their lousy first de- 
fense, that fellow Kost, went off with a 


mess of broken ribs and other spare parts?” 

There answered then a little laugh, 
such as would make mere harmony of 
spheres sound like a crash of discords. 

“Mind?” said the voice that laughed. 
“Who? Me, Rufe? Broken ribs? I love 
‘em. Do your worst!” 

And the girl was right, as all good 
lovers and lacrosse men will agree. What’s 
a few broken ribs between friends any- 
how? 


Their Big Moments 
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FIRST TO FALL , 
$10 Prize 


T HAPPENED November 3, 10917, at 
3. a.m. My outfit, F Company, 16th 

Infantry, had been stationed at Bathelé- 
mont, awaiting its turn for duty on the 
front line. On the evening of November 
2d we took over our respective posts on 
the line. 

Immediately upon reaching our posi- 
tions our lieutenant made his rounds and 
advised us to divide the watch between 
the five of us to suit ourselves and get a 
little rest. But nothing doing—we were 


| too excited and curious for that. Finally, 


the novelty having worn off, we would 
take turns crawling under a strip of ele- 


| phant iron and grab a few puffs on a 
| cigarette. 


We were beginning to get acclimated 


| to things when all the guns from the 


enemy lines opened up, their shells fall- 
ing and exploding directly on the front 


| line. We all made a dive for the shelter 


of the elephant iron. After a time the 


| Tange was increased. We rushed out and 
climbed up on the firing step, peered 


over, and here they came. Cut off from 
assistance from the rear by the shell- 


| fire, we knew there was nothing in store 
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for us but death, and it would come soon. 

It was over in a few moments. Three 
were killed—Corporal Gresham and Pri- 
vates Enright and Hay. Corporal Gres- 
ham was the first American soldier to be 
killed on the front line. 

Eleven of us were taken prisoner. We 
remained as guests of the German gov- 
ernment for the remainder of the war.— 
Hoyt Decker, Vincennes, Indiana. 


DECISION 
$10 Prize 


UR family took a deep interest in 
the war from the time Germany 
forced her way into Belgium. 

Our first ship was sunk. War was de- 
clared and President Wilson made his 
appeal to all patriotic citizens. It was 
all very interesting but it all seemed very 
remote. It did not seem that it could 
touch us intimately. Our two sturdy 
sons were much too young for the draft. 

Late in April my husband came home 
holding a paper in his hand. Handing it 
to me he said, “With your permission I 
will sign this.” 

_It was his application to join the 
United States Army! 


“You can't!” I gasped in astonish- 
ment. 

“T want to,” he said determinedly. 

“And leave me taking care of three 
children,” I cried. 

“T am needed in the Army,” he replied. 

I walked to the window. I had never 
opposed him in anything he wanted much 
to do, but this was different. My thoughts 
centered on the children. Through my 
mind flashed the words of President 
Wilson, “This is a war to end war.” 

“Perhaps,” I thought, “with this war 
won, my boys would never have to fight. 
Which would I rather give, my husband 
or my sons?” 

It was really no question—mother in- 
stinct answered before it was asked. 
With tears streaming down my face I 
turned to my husband and said, “Sign 
it."—Mrs. ELizABETH ELRop, Henry- 
ville, Indiana. 


OUT OF THE FOG 
$10 Prize 


HITE hair! Say, buddy, it’s a won- 

der I got anything for hair to grow 

! 
Well, you remember the old transport 
Stew Bum? (U. S. S. Von Steuben). 
Running into Brest with troops one 
morning we were stalling around out- 
side the channel entrance because of 
heavy fog. Boy, that was a fog! Actually 
you couldn't see ten feet. I was stand- 
ing right up in the bow with a couple of 
gobs when one of ’em says, “I hear pro- 
pellers.” 

We listened close for a minute and 
could hear ’em churning, but couldn’t 
see a thing. Suddenly the fog lifted a 
bit—and there was a destroyer cutting 
right smack across our path. 

We were so close we could have 
jumped onto her deck. We were making 
hardly any headway, but she was hit- 
ting about twelve knots. One knot less 
for her, or one more for us, and you 
wouldn’t have listened to this. 

We didn’t miss her tail end by more 
than six feet—and I don’t mean maybe 
it was only six. And that hind end was 
just piled with big ash cans—and stand- 
ing on those depth bombs was a C. P. O 

He just slumped, fainted dead away. 
I couldn’t move, I was so paralyzed by 
that close leer of Old Man Death’s star- 
ing eyeless sockets. When I combed my 
hair for quarters a little later there was 
that big lock of (Continued on page 52) 
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FUN FOR THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 


ET the whole family learn 
to shoot this summer. 
Mother and the children 
will be fascinated by this 
sport that trains the eye, 
steadies the nerves, and 
teaches coordination. 


Get a.22 caliber rifle that’s 
accurate and easy to handle 
—the Model 12 Reming- 
ton Slide Action Repeater. 
It shoots without adjust- 
ment.22 short, long or long 
rifle cartridges that you can 
get at any cross-roads store 
—Kleanbore are the best. 
The action is smooth and 
fast. Lines are graceful. Stock 
and fore-end are of rich, 
dark, American walnut. 





























Your dealer probably has 
this Model 12 Remington 
Repeater in stock. If he has 
not, write us for a folder 
which describes it fully. 
Take this to your dealer, 
show him the rifle you 
want, and he can get it 
for you quickly. 





Model 12A, 
~ Re ating Rifle 
rice, St a e 
ard Grade $19 as 
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MODERN HOMES 
at Wholesale Prices! 


Choose from 100 prize designs—4 to 8 rooms. 
Wood, brick or stucco. We furnish materials of high- 
est quality—direct from Mills-to-you. No extras! 
Material Plan-Cut (machine-sawed at mill) saves % 
labor cost—18% material waste. Makes tighter, 
warmer, sturdier home. More comfort—less house work. 

Get modern features: Warm Quilt insulation (saves 
¥% fuel bills); Hardwood Floors; Built-in Kitchen 
Cases, Linen Closets, Ironing Boards, Clothes Chutes, 
Fireplaces, Phone Nooks, etc.; Colorful Kitchens. 

With Plan-Cut Materials, Easy-to-follow plans,Com- 
plete Instructions, you can build your own home and 
save $500 to $2000. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Back. Before you rent, buy or build— | 


Get FREE Book 













100 Home Plans | 
and the 
Secrets 
Garages, 397 up of Plan- 
Poultry Houses Cut 
$51 Up | 


Plan-Cut materials. Savings 


Easy to build. Save 
one-third. 


Gordon-VanTin 


| | 
World's Largest Specialistsin Home Building Since 1865 | 
1469 Case St., Davenport, Iowa | | 





Name .... 





Add 
__ Address ......... we cease nanan nen nen eee j 


Genuine black kid. Soft, 
easy fitting, comfort- 
able. Strongiy, built 
for long wear. Placed- 


right Arch Support re- 
lieves ailments, ends pain. 
Snug-fitting heel; foot-con- 
forming last. No wrinkled 
linings during life of shoe. 
pesssese gos "ve long 
wanted at a price you v) 
know is right. Sizes5 to oe emere 
15. Ask your dealer. | ‘3. 14. ib. 15 | 
M. T. SHAW, Inc. 
D 7 Coidwater, Mich. 
Shoe Dealers 


at once! 
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today for FREE 64- 
Sat omentady cour 
course 


dina to 
~y Ty: tices. 
eke oy Ali material 
fivered immediately a upon aha 
@mong our grad LL.B. degree conferred. 
tuition, —t ae t terms. Money-Back Agreem: 
Write for free book today 


| TWE LAW, 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, $2.0) 3° "S. ania ie | 











LEGIONNAIRES, 
* TEN-SHUN 7 


Here is the American Legion Uniform de luxe. 
Smart, good-looking, durable. Interlining of hair- 
cloth and special linen canvas reinforcements. Pre- 











looks for the life of the garment, 
Coat cut to res solani m standards. yw, 
wot 





poshete with center pleats and pow ned fi 
mm pockets with flap. Belted all around 
fabric 80) =} standard weight ond color 
mem with Utunco Brand Uniforms 
catalog and complete price information today 


Tailored from 
Equip your Post 
rite for 





and believe me, I knew 
Battle 


white hair there; 
how come!—E. EVERETT EVANS, 
Creek, Michigan. 


PARTNERS 
$10 Prize 


VER eleven years have elapsed since 
my one big moment of the big show 
over there 

Serving with H Company, 111th In- 
fantry, 28th Division, I was wounded at 
Fismettes August 11th and it was back 
to blighty for me. Our train arrived at 
Chateau-Thierry, which was my half- 
way point. As I was drawn from the 
ambulance my name and division were 
called. I then heard a familiar voice 
saying, “Repeat that name.” 

Next I heard, “My God! That is my 
boy.” I looked up and there, bending 
over me, was my Dad. 

I did not know he was in the Army 
and had not seen him since my enlist- 
ment. Was I glad to see him! Oh, boy! 
What a big moment that was for me and 
for those around me! 

There wasn’t one doughboy that would 
not have given his last franc or cigarette 
to see his Dad over there and at such a 
time. Our meeting was only a coinci- 
dence and all too short. 

Dad, a cook in Company C, 3d Supply 
Train, 3d Division, was resting along the 
road with trucks. Having heard that the 
28th was relayed through this station he 
was following out a hunch that his boy 
was among the wounded. After a hearty 
greeting, he left me on the train, giving 
me one hundred francs and cigarettes, 
both of us hoping we should meet the 
next time in the U. S. A., and that we 
did. 

In 1924 my Dad was elected Com- 
mander of American Legion Post 226 
and I was made finance officer. 

“Pop” Gass, as he was known to Com- 


pany C, died of pneumonia April 14, 
1926.—GeEorGE F. Gass, Brackenridge, 
Pennsylvania. 

RESCUED 


$10 Prize 


HELLS crashing all about. Calls on 

both sides for stretcher bearers. None 
in sight. For the hundredth time I look 
around to see that we are all set. Then a 
blinding crash, and the infantry sergeant 
sitting next to me drops his head to one 
side, dead. Dispenza screams; the am- 
munition carrier loaned me by the in- 


fantry captain is groaning. Brown lies 
still. 

“Maher, you and Welsh carry Dis- 
penza to that old dugout—there’s a 


dressing station there. Hurry back!” 

“Hurt, Brownie?” 

“Can’t move my legs, Corporal!” 

I carry Brownie to the dressing sta- 
tion. Three of my six gone before we 
start. Back again 

“Let’s get this fellow.” 
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UTICA UNIFORM COMPANY, INC. 
130 Hotel Street, Utica, New York 





Whistles blowing. 
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Their Big Moments 


(Continued from page 51) 


“Let’s go, boys, watch your line!” 


Bob shoulders the Hotchkiss and 
Starts. 

I offer my doughboy a drink. “No, 
thanks!”’ Then, suddenly: “Youre not 
going to leave me, Corporal?” and he 
grabs my sleeve. My God! I turn and 


run after my squad. 

That night I couldn’t sleep. Finally up 
and back to that shell-torn woods. I find 
the bank and walk beside it. Pitch dark 
Lots of bodies. At last. Here sits the 


dead sergeant, rifle upright between his | 


knees, head forward like someone doz- 
ing. I drop on all fours, searching all 
around—and then, my big moment. | 
suddenly realize that he is not there—he 
has been found. For the first time since 
childhood, I sit down and cry. 

I don’t know his name, or even his 
company, 
reading it, hates me less than I hated 
leaving him helpless in Ormont Woods 
the 27th of October, 1918.—M. A. Guer- 
RANT, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


THE TIMELY TOURNIQUET 
$10 Prize 


N THE morning of September 29, 
1918, the 30th Division went over 
the top at St. Quentin. Just as I got on 
No-Man’s-Land I was struck by a bullet 
which went through a testament and 
struck a trench mirror which I was 
carrying in my left shirt pocket. The im- 
pact knocked me down. I got up and 
started again. A hundred feet farther 
along I went down for good. A shrapnel 
bomb exploded almost as a direct hit, 
broke my left arm, tore off both my legs 
and left twenty-eight wounds in the body 
I had left. 

I owe my life and the recollection of 
my biggest moment to the comrade who, 
with one of his own legs broken, drag- 
ged himself over to where I was and 
corded my legs. Only for that big mo- 
ment am I alive today. Almost as big 
was the moment when, after I had 
stayed on the field among the dead and 
dying all day, a guard with four German 
prisoners found me when it was nearly 
dark, and took me to a first aid station. 
I am alive today and enjoying perfect 
health. I am a member of Post 41 at 
Newport, Tennessee.—GEORGE SAMPLES, 
Newport, Tennessee. 


BLACK JACK IN PERSON 
$10 Prize 


N JULY 31, 1023, six hundred dis- 

abled veterans of the A. E. F. still 
in hospitals at Camp Kearney. Cali- 
fornia, were even more depressed than 
five years of suffering would justify 
General John J. Pershing was in San 
Diego, seventeen miles away, on his fare- | 
well official tour of the country and in 
local arrangements for his visit the men 
who had been wounded under his com- 
mand in France had been ignored et- 
tirely. a er oversight which the 
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disabled veterans had refused to credit 
until the morning. 

Fortified by recollections of my own 
three years in army hospitals I made 
my way to General Pershing at the 
juncheon preceding the civic program 
planned in his honor. An hour later Gen- 
eral Pershing and I entered the Red 
Cross Hut at Camp Kearney, making 
our way to the stage through an audi- 
ence of three hundred crippled men so 
tensely quiet their silence choked us. 

As I fumbled mentally for the few 
words of a fitting introduction, emotion 
must have inspired me. 

Gang,” I said, “here’s Black Jack.” 

General Pershing stepped forward, 
| grinning broadly. 

In the pandemonium which followed, 

of yells, of whistles, of ‘stamping, 

| pounding canes, crutches, and wooden 
legs upon the wooden floor and in that 
final lifting shout of wild acclaim which 

| answered the general’s greeting, “Well, 
| gang, here we are 7. I had my big 
moment.—Stuart N. Lake, San Diego, 

California. 


A GENERAL COMES BACK 
$10 Prize 





HE men in the three companies 

from my home town were sons of 

my friends and neighbors. They had 

been in the service of the United States 

| under me for over a year, when they 

were taken from my brigade to form the 

1s1st Machine Gun Battalion and sent 
overseas with the Rainbow Division. 

In France, my own division, the Dixie, 
was broken up for replacements. The 
ties of a quarter of a century were 
broken and I spent the rest of the war 
among strangers. 

After the Armistice I set out to find 
the 151st Machine Gun Battalion. I ran 
into the trains of the 42d Division about 

| dusk and turned off on a side road to 
| get around them. Rolling down a hill 
into a smail German town, I saw that 
| the street was filled with soldiers. They 
| saw the star on the windshield of my 
| car and scurried like rats into the shops 
| and houses. They had marched all day 
| and were not going to snap up. The 
| coming of a general officer at such a 
time and place was an outrage. 

One could not make cover, and drew 
himself up to salute. Then he yelled, 
“Good God, boys, it’s General Harris!” 

In a moment my automobile was 

| covered with enlisted men talking about 

home. A buck private’s chevronless 
| sleeve rested familiarly against the star. 
Discipline? Let the Regulars rave, I was 
back with my boys—what was left of 
them.— WatTer A. Harris, Macon, 
Georgia. 








NO MAIL 
$10 Prize 





HE o1st Division was taking the 
hobnail route out of Belgium and 
had laid up at a Belgian camp near 
| Stavel. The company mail came after 
| y man in the 
outfit had received a letter from home 
and they were all busily reading when 














Old Jack asked, “Well, boys, is it good 
news or bad?” 

The bunch all looked up, and the 
corporal asked Jack if he did not get any 
mail. 

“Nope,” said Jack, and he pulled from 
his shirt pocket a well worn envelope, 
opened it and read: 

“Dear Jack: Thought I would write 
you a few lines to let you know that I 
have not been feeling very good of late 
and would like to tell you what I want 
you to know.” 

Jack stopped, wiped a tear from his 
eye and went on, “You see, boys, I have 
no people and the old man I worked for 
started this letter, got too sick to write 
and died. Some one sent this to me and 
that’s the only mail I have got in ten 
months.”——RussELL R. Rowe, Corydon, 
Indiana. 


TOO MUCH IS PLENTY 
$10 Prize 


I HAD my biggest laugh of the war on 
September 27, 1918. I had estab- 
lished battalion headquarters in a ditch 
at the side of Route Nationale No. 46, 
between Varennes and Baulny. To the 
north, a battalion of the 139th Infantry 
was advancing on Baulny. They had left 
scattered behind them on the road a 
Maxim machine gun, its German crew 
dead beside it; also a large cart with two 
dead dappled gray horses, and several 
dead Germans in and near it. Closer at 
hand lay a German non-commissioned 
officer, face down in the road, stiff in rigor 
mortis. A nearby culvert furnished pro- 
tection to a dressing station where Amer- 
ican and a few German wounded were 
being treated. German artillery fire fell 
on and near the road at frequent inter- 
vals, and a German machine gun across 
the Aire River methodically punctured 
the calves of American legs. 

Two infantry privates were moving 
down the road, diving to the ditch to 
escape shell fire and then moving on. 
After a particularly close, vicious bom- 
bardment they rose and passed me, and 
one of them called out loudly, “If I 
ever get home, and if I ever get mar- 
ried, and if I ever have a son, and the 
little blankety-blank ever shoots a fire- 
cracker, I'll kill him!”—WestLey HAt- 
LIBURTON, Carthage, Missouri. 


THE STOLEN KEY 
$10 Prize 


AS A member of the 146th Field Artil- 
lery I landed in Liverpool, January 
7, 1918, and went by train to Camp 
Morn Hill near the old English city of 
Winchester, around which centered the 
tale of King Arthur’s Round Table. On 
January oth we visited the old castle, 
viewing the historic Round Table, and 
also visited Winchester’s ancient cathe- 
dral. The guide told us, with great pride, 
of the historic significance of each ob- 
ject, dwelling especially on the story of 
the key which had never been removed 
from its lock in more that 100 years. 
The next day we left for Le Havre 
through Southampton. and then to Camp 













dis Life of the Party? 


Why take a back seat when 
your friends gather for a 
pleasant evening? .. . You'll 
get the reputation of being a 
great entertainer, if you read 
them the book of “Purple 
Nate.” It’sa rollicking, thril- 
ling tale of hot love in the 
cold Yukon. 
The “Purple Nate” book 
would cost you $1 if you 
pom 9 it in a store— but Pil 
it to you absolutely 
FREE—and T "ll tell you why: 
—I hope that some day you’ of 
buy a Buck Skein shirt—but, 
anyhow, you getthebook with- 
out any obligation. American 
ya Monthly permits me 
ntee delivery. 
out my coupon, or write § 
me a letter NOW! 
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| 1 E Skein doe 
29 Broadway, NewYork City 


"Peane a me the book “Purple Nate” FREE. 
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NONE BETTER 


to those interested— 
Catalog No. 16, describing 
selected books on flowers, fruits, vegetables, trees, 
‘shrubs, landscape gardening, —_—— insect pests and 
plant diseases, growing plants under glass, etc. 
oF Our SPECIALS: 
GARDEN GUIDE, by various experts, paper $1.10, 
cloth $165; ROCK GARDEN Pumen by Archie 
Thornton, $2.15, postpaid. 


A.T. DeLaMare Co. inc. “Sito ay” 






























































in YOUR OWN Business! 


Many men are earning 138 to eo per week 
with the H-B Rug- Washer. C. Taylor, Phil- 
adelphia, writes: *‘I alone have often earned $75 
in a day with my H- B Rug-Washer.’’ C. J. W hite, 
“$100 worth of business in 
days— never a complaint.’ Wil ~— 
Soliet, writes: “Gave up railroad job to buy 
H-B Cleaner. $390 worth of work last month 
and business increasing. nk Diedrich 
writes: ‘‘I started business with one 
H-B Rug- Washer. Today I own large 
Milwaukee store with 4 machines,”’ 
Thousands earni quick, 
easy profits. Electricity does 
the work. Finishes rugs like 
new on eqetemer’ s floor, 
Write for book] 


EASY TERMS 


Inexpensive equipment. No sho 
of customers in your vicinity and nearby towns -—— resi- 
dences, hotels, offices, schools, clubs, theaters. Backed 
by $33,000,000 company. Used by VU. 8. Government. 


Send today booklet — 
Book ing oS telling bow youcan 

large octet at prices 
Enjoy s larger | 
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Name.... 


I am a member of Post No. 


Bigger and better than ever, the 1930 Amer- 
ican Legion Catalog illustrates and describes 
scores of novel and practical articles, all of 
which bear the American Legion Emblem. 
And all are moderately priced. The selection 
includes jewelry, cigarette cases and light- 
ers, desk sets, auto emblems, flags, banners, 
prize cups, medals and trophies. It is the 
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one and only catalog of official regalia and 

supplies for The American Legion, The 

coupon brings your copy beautifully illus- 
trated in colors—FREE. Every Legionnaire 
and Post should have one. Write for yours 
today. THe AMERICAN LecIon ¢ Emblem 
Division « 777 NortH MERIDIAN STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


THE ONLY OFFICIAL CATALOG OF LEGION SUPPLIES 





EMBLEM DIVISION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 777 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please mail my copy of the 1930 Emblem Catalog to the following address: 
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Their Big Moments 
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Bordeaux, after unloading, we were lined 
up, and an officer from General Persh- 
ing’s staff explained that the Mayor of 
Winchester had brought to the notice of 
the King that an American soldier had 
taken a very valuable and historic key 
from the cathedral at Winchester, and 
the English government demanded its 
immediate return. We were notified that 
we were to be searched from the skin out 
and all equipment inspected. At this point, 
a buck private squealed that his corpo- 


| ral had taken it, and when confronted 


by his commanding officer the corporal 
confessed his overpowering: desire for 


| the key as a souvenir and forthwith 





produced it. 

Thus the honor of America was saved, 
a corporal court-martialed, a buck pri- 
vate became uncomfortably unpopular, 
and Winchester cathedral’s key again 
reposed in its lock—R. V. Jones, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 


A LUCKY TURN 
$10 Prize 


a7 WAS during the second battle of 
the Marne and the front line was about 
as stable as a zephyr in a gale. A runner 
approached the P. C. and informed the 
C. O. that he had seen a German in the 
woods at our rear—when by all the gods 
he should have seen him in the front. 
Anyway the C. O. told me to go back 
and investigate, and if the report were 
true “to shoot the .” After proceed- 
ing cautiously through the underbrush 
for about a hundred yards I saw my man 
hiding in a hole about twenty-five yards 
ahead. I pointed my automatic and was 
just about to pull the trigger when God, 
or someone, turned his face toward me. 
I discovered that he was severely wound- 
ed, and it was my big moment—and a 
moment that will stay with me forever 
—to find out before I pulled that trig- 
ger that I was about to kill a wounded 
man—but didn’t do it. I relieved him of 
his arms, summoned stretcher-bearers, 
and saw him on his way back to the first 
aid station. It gives me pleasure to know 
that after being in the thick of the fight- 
ing for four days and having seen many 
of my best friends killed and wounded, 
I was permitted to give this man his life, 
when, had he not turned his head, I 
would have taken it—JoHN W. Puc, 
Little Falls, New Jersey. 





THE DRINKS WERE ON THEM 
$10 Prize 


HRISTMAS, 1018, was the start of 
‘4 my big moment. A lieutenant as- 
signed to the 125th Infantry, 32d Di- 
vision, one of the units comprising the 
Army of Occupation in Germany, I was 
ordered to infantry school at ChAtillon- 
sur-Seine, France. 
We entrained from Coblenz. Fourteen 


| hundred officers and non-commissioned 


officers comprised the excursion. Twen- 


oe hundred bottles of schnapps 


APRIL, 930 


(the count is not official) were tucked 
away in musette bags. 

What a train. Broken windows and 
ventilators were in the majority. The 
steam pipes had not been hot since they 
left the foundry. No chef propelled him- 
self through the compartments announc- 
ing “Dinner is served.” 

Food was scarce. The schnapps gave 
out or rather wore off. We sat on our 
feet in the vain hope of keeping them 
warm. The morale was slipping to zero. 

We stopped in the railroad yard at 
Toul. More than 373 stops had been 
made since we boarded the train—and 
for no reason at all. Some one crawled 
out, and thank lady luck he was a rum 
hound. His sniffer was in good shape. We 
had stopped alongside a freight train 
loaded with champagne, evidently bound 
for a seaport. 

An hour later no one knew what cold 
and hunger meant. The morale went up 
to 138 degrees in the shade. 

Official quizzers were sent down from 
Chaumont. We furnished more court 
martials than the whole great war had 
done. We were assessed according to 
rank. Stoppages were placed against our 
pay vouchers. My share was around $13. 
—Tuomas E. Lane, Detroit, Michigan. 


ICI ON PARLE ANGLAIS 
$10 Prize 


OON after the Armistice was signed, 

General Headquarters of the A. E. F. 
sent many men to Paris ostensibly to 
finish their interrupted education. This 
was to be accomplished by exposure to 
courses offered by the Sorbonne and by 
the cultural advantages of the “Battle of 
Paris.” 

I was one of the lucky ones detached 
from my regular outfit and attached to 
the “Sorbonne Detachment.” My first day 
of study in the university convinced me 
that my French vocabulary of “Pomme 
de Terre,” “Vin Rouge,” “Allez Vite,” 
“Toot Sweet,” etc., did not permit me to 
absorb the learning offered by the digni- 
fied professors of the celebrated uni- 
versity. 

Studiously I endeavored to overcome 
the deficiencies of my assortment of 
French words. After many days of la- 
borious study and attempted conversa- 
tion with kindly French people, I found 
that I could understand French conver- 
sation. 

From then on, I took delight in listen- 
ing to the conversation of the French 
people whenever opportunity offered. One 
day I was wedged tightly between two 
weighty French ladies while riding in the 
“Metro” or Parisian subway. As usual | 
listened in and remarked to a friend of 
mine, “I can understand everything these 
two fat slobs are saying.” 

Imagine my embarrassment when the 
huskier of the two announced to me in 
the most polished English: 

“Sir—my (Continued on page 56) 








ful discovery is creating 
extraordinary profit op- 
portunity for agents and 
distributors. Just think! 
An average of only 3 to 5 
sales a day brings an in- 
come of well over $100 a 
week for any ambitious 


man. first year 
P Richardson 
Note right here, men, | earned $57 in 
that this invention is Shours. The 
made entirely of pure gum coupon brings all details 
rubber. o metal, no Mail it now 


fabric, no leather, no ce- 
menting or vulcanizing. 
It’s protected by U.S. Patents. This is real mer- 
chandise, nothing “tricky” about it. That’s why 
repeat business comes automatically to Coffield dis- 
tributors from some of the biggest tire users in 
America. Yellow Cab, Marland Oil, and other large 
fleet owners, have already equipped with Coffields. 
Every car owner needs this protection. Send for 
amazing profit facts, today. One sample section 
given free if you act at once. Just mail the coupon 
—now! 


434 EAST HARSHMAN ST., 








New INVENTION 
CUTS TIRE 
COSTS 7 












Motorist 
Up to*40 
a Year! 


An Ohio genius has found an amazing way to 
| give motorists double mileage for each dollar 
| annually spent in automobile tires. This opens 
an opportunity for salesmen to make up to 
$20 a day on only 3 sales, 


GET SAMPLE FREE! 


AWAY has now been found to make any auto tire 


give from 50% to 100% greater mileage. Even the 


cheaper grades of tires can actually be made to run 
from 5,000 to 12,000 extra miles. At the same time, 
blowouts, rim cuts, and punctures are practically 
eliminated. Double mileage means tires at one-half 
the cost —half as many tires to cover the same 
number of miles. At $20 a tire this extra mileage 
plus the saving on repair expense means an annual 
saving of at least $40 for the average motorist. 





Naturally this der- 


$1'7,000 
IN A YEAR! 


Warren Cobb jf 
of Louisiana 
builta $17,000 
business his 











COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Coffield Tire Protector Co., 


434 East Harshman Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


I 

I 

Rush details of big money and also send one 
sample section FREE. H 
Name I 
! 

Address ; 
I 

City State 1 
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& F W AUTO | 
SMOKESET 

ONE AT A TIME CIGARETTE DISPENSER 

And Removable 


ASH TRAY 


Eliminates the Risk of 
Fumbling in Pockets for 
a Cigarette While 
Driving 
Make big money with 
this new patented item 
needed in every auto, 
Millions of car owners 
want it. Smokeset is in- 
dispensable for safety 
and comfort. A push of 
the lever delivers one 
cigarette at atime right 
in the palm of the hand 
ready to light. Holds 
tached instantly 
or can be permanently attached with two screws. 













30 cigarettes fresh and clean. It is at- 
to dash or wall by two powerful vacuum cups 
Made of all 
metal, finely Duco finished in a variety of lustrous colors, 





Green, Brown, Black, Battleship Grey, etc. Attractively trim 


med with highly polished nickel cover and ornamental initial 
plaque, Sells itself on sight. Retails for only $3.00—you make | 
100% profit selling to dealers and 200% profit selling at re- | 


tall. Be the first tointroduce this brand new convenience in your 
territory and cash in big. 


AGENTS 


Make $2 :00 on Every Di- 
rect Sale and $6.00 on 
Every Dealer Sale 


Our proven selling plans show 
you how to make as high es 





$36.00 a day selling to mo- 
torists or dealers, Attractive, 
self-demonstrating counter dis- 
play makes automatic sales over 
counter, It invites every man 
coming into the store to have a cigarette and try the Smoke- 
set for himself. This display is furnished to dealers with 
orders for half a dozen Smokesets. he cost to you in lots | 





Hands You One Cigarette 
at a Time | 


of 72 is $1.00—sells to dealers at $2.90 each—-you make | 
$6.00 profit on every half dozen sales. You can easily make 
six sales a day to dealers and pocket $36.00 profit. Or you 


ean demonstrate to motorists and make $2.00 on every sale. 

Owner’s initials are attached in a second. This is a sure 

fire sales aid and clinches the sale for you every time. 

Send Now for Sample With Your initial FREE 

Start cashing in at once, Send for half a dozen (one with your | 
initial) at $7.50 with display. Enclose full remittance or $1.00 | 
deposit—balance C, O, D. With the sample half dozen and | 
display you can start calling on dealers to take orders, or | 
sell out at retail and make $10.50 profit on the 6. Single | 
sample with your initial—$1.50. You take no risk order- 
ing. We guarantee to refund your money on sample orders. 
Exclusive territory is now availabie. Send for your samples 

and selling plans today and reserve your territory. | 


GORDON MFG. CO, +r 00-22) | 110, e901 23rd stron, | 


~PETTIBONE’S | 


FEATURE PARADE AND BAND 


UNIFORMS 


OF SPECIAL DESIGNS 
PETTIBONE’S Write for Catalog CINCINNATI, 0. 
YOU CAN 


Ou" €TEADY INCOME | 


Take Ordersfor America’s Great Shirt and Tie Values ! 

We offer YOU an extraordinary opportunity for a 
stead big income. Take orders, deri th 

Time for HOWARD StyleTailored SHIRTS 

and TIES, in demand everywhere. More than 100 

remarkable volves, Dust Now! Ne Ex 





























nec- 
" YY us 
Tooay. We will send you FREE, everythi you need to staré 
right oub take orders and EARN BIG PROFITS every day 

QWARD SHIRT CO., Dept. H-18 
1213-19 Van Buren St. 


RANGE INVENTION) 
you ha ALAY 
Ok >. 


for AGEW>s 


¢ Sell only device in the 
world that prevents 
kinking, snarl- 
ing and tan 
gling of telephone and electric 
iron cords. Housewives and 
business men buy 1 to 50. 


New Kind of Cord Set FREE 

















Every Neverknot Salesman 
is given FREE the com- = 
plete Neverknot Switch 





Plug Cord Set pictured. This e 
new kind of ironing cord 
automatically coils itself 

Good Housenceping# out of the way and anew kind of switch 


+ Institute wy 
LY SS plug prevents scorching and saves elec- 





tric bills, This set is a ‘‘gold mine’’ for 
house-to-house workers. It’s different and it’s yours free 
if you work for us. Don’t delay! Send now for free offer. 











NEVERKNOT COMPANY 
Bept. 4-0, 4503 Ravenswood, Chicage 








Their Big Moments 


(Continued from page 55) 


home is in Chicago!”—Stuart McHar- 
FIE, Los Angeles, California. 


A LOOK INTO THE BARREL 
$10 Prize 


At MIDNIGHT, July 14, 1918, it 
seemed the entire German artillery 
concentrated their fire on one little bend 
of the Marne River. 

M Co., tooth Inf., had dug in on the 
south bank of the river and during that 
terrible night and early morning strove 
valiantly to keep “Jerry” from crossing. 

At six o’clock, the morning of the 15th, 
as the barrage lifted a bit we raised up 
in our trenches to see approaching 
through the smoke and fog, a body of 
troops, but were unable to distinguish 
their nationality because of distance and 
low visibility. 

Turning again to the front we opened 
fire with Chauchat rifles. We had not 
been firing many minutes when a dis- 
turbance in our rear caused every man 
to turn. 

“Surrounded.” 

I looked up to find the muzzle of a 
German rifle less than two feet from my 
eyes, and the evil grin on the face of the 
man holding that gun gave no assurance 
that it would not go off any minute 

Release after six months a prisoner in 
Germany; return to the U. S. and dis- 
charge from the Army; back in my old 
home town; big moments, surely in the 
lives of many of us, BUT... 

When the muzzle of that gun left the 
level of my eyes, I knew my chances of 
living were considerably greater. 

Ever look in the wrong end of a 





The lowering of that rifle was 
MY ONE BIG MOMENT.—C ar- 
ENCE F, Moun, Lancaster Pennsylvania. 


gu 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
$10 Prize 


T WAS nearly one o’clock October 

31, 1918, that the most laughable in- 
cident of my Army career happened. 
Sergeant Turner had just blown his 
whistle and the boys of Co. B, 115th 
Engineers, were ditching their after-din- 
ner smokes. The Germans had been 
sending over a few shells during the 


dinner hour, but they were small ones 
and did not worry us much. I had a 
pick and shovel and was just striding 
down the middle of the road to join the 
rest of my road detail when suddenly | 
heard a noise like the approach of a fast 
express train. It was a large G. I. can, 
screaming its way towards us from the 
hills beyond Pont-a-Mousson. 

I promptly hit the dirt. To the left I 
heard the sound of rushing feet. I 
glanced over and saw Lieutenant Biggert 


of B Company and my corporal, Frank | 


Slemer, rushing for the lone tree which 
German shells had left standing. They 
did not notice each other and as the 
shell exploded overhead they crashed. 
Each thought he was hit. The lieuten- 
ant staggered to his feet and as he 
brushed off his uniform remarked, “That 
was my tree, Corporal.” Slemer, who 
ordinarily was afraid to call his soul his 
own in the presence of a superior, snap- 
ped back, “Like hell it was. I got there 
the same time you did.” This happened 
on the road to Thiaucourt, France. ! 


was scared, but the unexpected reply of | 


Slemer struck me as the funniest remark 
I had ever heard.—FRANK M. WHALEN, 
Deertrail, Colorado. 

Rutes oF Contest: The American 
Legion Monthly will pay $500 monthly: 
a first prize of $100 for what, in the 
opinion of the editors, is the best story 
submitted, $50 each for the next two, 
$25 each for the next four, and $10 each 
for the next twenty. Contributions sub- 
mitted will be judged not by their liter- 
ary finish or lack of it, but by the qual- 
ity and interest of their contents. No 
contributions will be returned, nor can 
the editors of the Monthly (whose de- 
cision will in all cases be final) enter 
into a correspondence about them. Con- 
tributions need not be typewritten, 
though typewriting is preferred. Address 
Big Moment Contest, The American Le- 
gion Monthly, P. O. Box 1357, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. Submit as many sto- 
ries as you like, but do not enclose more 
than one story in a single envelope. 
Write on one side of the sheet only, and 
put name and address in upper right- 
hand corner of each sheet. Additional in- 


stalments will appear in succeeding num- | 


bers until further notice. 


eepin 1g eStep 


(Continued from page 29) 


time to have the story 
told.’ Later, they swung into: “They 
all appear as honest men. But we're the 
guys who knew them when.’ 

“Suddenly the banquet hall was 
plunged in darkness. Pyrotechnical flash- 
ers threw flickering streams of light. 
Noisemakers crashed. A lurid flame, a 
glow and then the light, disclosing ‘Sa- 
tan’ in the toastmaster’s chair, three 


too bold, It’s 


spike-tailed imps at his elbow. Call for 
victims. More Hinkey Dink. An assist- 
ant devil leads the spotlight to a promi- 
nent attorney. He is escorted to Satan. 

“A one-act playlet depicts incidents of 
city council meetings, while the luckless 
mayor and city fathers sit in blushing 
silence. The fun goes merrily on. Others 
are hailed to the platform to respond. 
Politics, civic affairs and even some per- 


—— 
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BULOVA-¥, 


a Mesh Band! _ 
TAKE.12 MONTHS TO PAY 


Send $1.00 with order and tell us alittle abou 
yourself: (A) How long at present address, 
B) Age, (C) Married or Single, (D) Nameof 
Employer, (E) Position. (F) How long employed 
All information held strictly confidential. We 
make no direct inquirics of anyone—neot even 
from your employer 
10 Days Free Trial — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Tr genuine Buleva watch comes to you post- 
aye paid—ne C.0.D. te pay on arrival. Yout 


sa 
ith 





DIAMOND é- 
WATCH CO. 


meee ADDRESS DEPT. 14-D 170 BROADWAY. NY. 








zing New Kind Of 


ORANGE JUICER 


Pays Real Money to 


AGENTS 
















Just Turn Crank 


ITHOUT doubt, here’s the 
hottest item introduced in 
jirect selling for the past 1” years— 


KWIKWAY—an amazing little hand 
erated orange juicing machine that 


§ out of every 10 housewives grab 

for the minute they see it Fully patented. Remarkably 
eficient. Ten oranges with KWIKWAY equals a dozen with 
ordinary juicers, Saving actually pays for juicer in short time, 
Sells like wild-fire in homes, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
fountains. E. F. Johns sold 12 in 5 minutes in one hospital. 
Many other records as good or better. Selling Outfit without 
cost and protected territory to producers. Make income satis- 
factory to you or trial costs nothing. Write at once for full 


details of generous NO-RISK offer to agents. 
KWIKWAY PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. B-140, 1415 Pine St., St. Louis, Misseur) 















FREE! 


I'llsend you FREE Big GenerousSam- 
Rie OLD GREEN RIVER pipe tobacco. 

© money. No obligation, Enjoy the 
ta NATURAL tobacco flavor—the 
mild mellowness—the freedom from 
bite. See how cool, restful and enjoy- 
able tobacco can be. Send name today. 


PETE MOBERLY Box 915 Owensboro, Ky. 


‘BUNIONS 


. Now Dissolved 


Pain stage almost Instantly! Then lasting 
relief. Fairyfoot gradually dissolves pain- 





+ 


smaller shoes. No cumbersome appli- 
ances. Nomessy salves. Used success- 
fully on 500,000 feet. Write for 
trial treatment absolutely FREE! 


1223 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 


WANTED’ 








Te Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 

s from your 
ear. No exper- 
lence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $300 A MONTH 
et proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
Goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 

permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items. a 
tale at every home. wo lines mean two 
fits. We will give you liberal credit. 
rite for details about our new proposition. 
FURST -McNESS CO.., Dept .505, Freeport, Ill. 
c nme in for MeNess Radio Programs over WLS, 
hicago, Tuesdays, 8 P. M., Central Time. 


APRIL, 1930 





Fairyfoot Products Co., Chicago, fil. 
pt. 504 | 





sonal history are reviewed. Everybody 
| knows it is all in fun, although delin- 
| quencies of public officials are handled 
without gloves. It’s great fun and the 
dinner has taken its place as an out- 
standing event of the community. As the 
show ended this year, the choristers 
Hinkey Dinked: ‘The hour is late, we 
must depart . . . But tomorrow morn- 
ing we will start .. . To gather stuff 
to use next year, We'll find it, too, now 
don’t you fear’.” 


Spring Flowers 


IERRE, the cultivateur, clopping along 
in his sabots these spring days some- 
where east of Soissons, sees the green of 
the wild poppy coming up amid the 
sprouts of his wheat. But the French 
poppy is much later this year than its 
American counterpart. In government 
hospitals and American Legion Auxiliary 
workshops nearly ten million poppies al- 
ready have bloomed beneath the careful 
hands of disabled veterans. The bulk of 
this vast crop of American poppies has 
been packed for shipment to units of the 
Auxiliary throughout the country in 
preparation for the annual Memorial Day 
sale of poppies, Saturday, May 24th. 
This huge crop of artificial poppies 
represents months of work by many hun- 
dreds of disabled men. Throughout the 








» ful, ugly bunions. Enables you to wear | 


| 


winter the poppy making has given em- 
ployment to a small army of veterans 
who draw little or no government com- 
pensation and who are incapacitated for 
other work. Each poppy, as it fell com- 
pleted from their fingers, has meant one 
more penny for their families at home or 
for necessities and comforts for them- 
selves. As many as three hundred a day 
have been made by those not too badly 
disabled, meaning three dollars earned 
by a day of worthwhile work. 

This year the manufacture of poppies 
has been carried on in thirty-five hospi- 
tals and workshops, directed and financed 
by the State departments of the Auxil- 
iary. The Departments of Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee and Wash- 
ington are making poppies for the first 
time. With the added production from 
these States the total number of veteran- 
made poppies is expected to pass the 
11,000.000 mark set by the Auxiliary as 
this year’s goal. At one cent each, this 
will bring the earnings of the disabled 
poppy-makers to $110.000, and at an 
average selling price of ten cents, will 
bring in a total of $1,100,000 for Legion 
and Auxiliary welfare work. 


Play Ball! 


JPON the publication of The Ameri- 
can Legion’s Junior Baseball Hand- 
book for 1930, the National American- 
ism Commission announced that it hopes 
500,000 boys will take part this year in 
the community, regional and sectional 
games to be played under the auspices of 
the Legion. The new handbook contains 
all the information needed by any post 
expecting to sponsor boys’ teams this 
year. A copy of it may be had upon 
request from the Americanism Division, 


|, Head- (Continued on page 58) 
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THAT MAY GET SORE! 


/41 MUSCLES 


| 41 muscles in one arm and hand 
«».SO easy to make them lame from 
| overstrain or overwork. And how 

that stiffness can hurt! Makes 
you feel “all in.” 


To relieve stiff muscles quickly 
apply Sloan’s Liniment. S/oan’s 
warms the body like sunshine. Drives 
away pain. Used in 13 million 
homes. Get a fresh bottle from 
your druggist today. 35c. 





MILLION DOLLAR STOCK 








SLOAN’S Liniment 








GENTS Represent tHe Carlton Line 
“Americas Best Paying Proposition! 


SELL FROM A 
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Shirts, Neckwear and Underwear. 
No Substitutions. 4 Hour Shipping 
Service. Highest Commissions _ 
Bonuses. Profit Shar 
Biggest Company. 
Mail Coupon. < 


CARLTON MILLS "60%" 
79 FIFTH AVE. ~~) 
NEW YORK. “5,” 





ing. 
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Dept. 308-3< cys at ait 
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“TIT perceive you had difficulty shaving yourself this 


morning, my dear fellow 

Marvellous, Holmes——how did you know that?” 

Elementary, my dear Watson. When an ordinarily neat 
person appears in public with cuts and scrapes all 
his face it is evident that he tried to shave with a 
blade You should get yourself a Bello, old chap.” 

Sherlock is right The Bello Hollow Grinder (not a 
stropper) will make those dull Gillette blades sharper 
than when new because Bello grinds two new concave edges 
in a jiffy. Saves blades, too. Try Bello at our expense 
Mail or copy the coupon and we'll include the razor cloth 


that saves the family towel—FREE 
HOLLOW 


B E i LO GRINDER 


cme meee Coupon oeeeeceen=— 


over 


dull 


Bello Corp. Dept. AL4, Gardner, Mass. 
Send me a Bello for 10 day free trial, also my free 
razor cloth. 
Name Chee here 

for profitable 
Address agent propos! 
. tion 
City State 
My bank is — 
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A Bigger Job— 


and Yow’re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
tively few months the specialized knowledge for 
which big firms pay big money? Thousands of men 
have greatly increased their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method, Let us show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of our convenient 
payment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 
book —‘"Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”” Make your 
start toward that bigger job today. 

— <= —=Find Yourself Through LaSallel— —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 4361-R Chicago 
Tell me about your salary-increasing plan 


for my advancement in the business field 
checked. [) Busi Ma 








OC Modern Salesmanship 
() Higher Accountancy OPerson- 


O Traffic Management nel Man- 
0 Railway Station Mam’t agement 
() Railway Accounting Book- 

OC Law—Deg¢ree of LL.B. keeping 
0) Commercial Law Oc. P.A. 


C Industrial Managem’t (Q Business English 

C) Banking and Finance (Commercial Spanish 

CO Modern Business Corre- CQ Effective Speaking 
spondence OStenotypy 

C Modern Foremanship OTelegraphy 


Q jee ° OCredit and Collection 


rrespondence 








Address....... euse 


COIN CONTROLLED SCALES 


New Penny Slot Scales, direct from fac- 
tory, $25 down, balance easy terms. They 
will pay for themselves. Write for list of 
our scales and vending machines, of which 
we have more than 50 distinct types. 
Fairpont Mfg. Co., Dept. A 3, 


241 Rusk Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 























a Without dieting, or drugs, or ex- 
ercise, you can take off pounds 
of fat, reducing abdomen 4 to 6 


inches in a few weeks. 


MIZPAH REDUCER 


shows results almost immediately, 
and relieves that tired feeling 
generally—excess fat is burden- 
some and wears down the wiiole 
system. 

Made of best quality Para rub- 
ber and Egyptian thread espe- 
cially woven for this purpose, 
also in superior quality of 
Linen. Can be boiled to 
cleanse without injury to the 
rubber. 

No lacing, no fussing, sim- 
ply step into the Mizpah; 
pull it into place where it 
stays, without rolling or slip- 
; ping, conforming to every 
j movement of body. 

Made and guaranteed by one 
. _ of the largest, oldest and 
best-known makers of surgical belts. 

Price: Sizes larger than 44, in superior quality Linen, $8.00 each 

For sizes te and including 44, Egyptian Thread, $5.00 each 

If not entirely satisfactory in one week, return and 
money will be cheerfully refunded, Suitable for either 
men r women, 

State waist measurement at ‘‘A”’ and height. 


The WALTER F. WARE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. G. Makers of the No. 44, Mizpah Jock 
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quarters, The American Legion, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

The handbook, prepared under the di- 
rection of Dan Sowers, retiring director 
of the National Americanism Commis- 
sion, is convincing evidence of the good 
results accomplished by the Legion’s 
baseball activities. It presents photo- 
graphs of fifty of the boys’ teams which 
made exceptional records last year. It 
shows also scenes at the opening games 
of the Eastern sectional finals at Wash- 
ington last year, when President Hoover 
threw the first ball. Other illustrations 
depict the Junior World Series at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, which was brought to 
the attention of the whole country when 
Graham McNamee, famous sports an- 
nouncer, at the microphone of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, described 
the event in a nation-wide radio hook- 
up. 

The handbook also contains the rules 
for the 1930 tournament, hints for Post 
Athletic Officers and the state groupings 
for the regional and national competi- 
tions. The booklet explains the financial 
co-operation being given The American 
Legion by the National and American 
Leagues of professional baseball. 


When in Philadelphia 


MERICAN Legion luncheon clubs 

are now flourishing in many cities 
and Albert E. Herrmann, publicity chair- 
man for The American Legion Luncheon 
Club of Philadelphia, rises to testify to 
the good any club can accomplish for 
the posts in its city. 

“Legionnaires from other cities who 
find themselves in Philadelphia on any 
Tuesday will find a hearty welcome at 
our luncheon, held at Curran’s, 13th and 
Filbert Streets,” writes Mr. Herrmann 
“They will meet at our tables members 
of all the posts in Philadelphia. These 
meetings are binding the posts together 
in good fellowship and service. Each 
week a different post acts as host. The 
post in charge each week provides the 


Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 57) 


speaker, door prizes and entertainment 
features. One custom is to present lead- 
ing members of the casts of shows which 
are playing during the week. Singing by 
everybody is a part of every luncheon 
One of the most successful of recent 
meetings was that conducted by Helen 
Fairchild Post, composed of former 
Army nurses. Edwin D. Truitt is presi- 
dent of the club and Frank Schoble, 
Jr., National Vice Commander, is the 
club’s vice president.” 


Geographical Note 


N THE Keeping Step sector of the 

Monthly for March was described 
the winter tournament of sports in which 
Chester L. Briggs Post of the Depart- 
ment of Maine had enlisted all the other 
organizations of its community. Due to 
a typographical error, duplicated, it was 
made to appear that Briggs Post is at 








“Moulton,” Maine. The name of the | 


post’s town is Houlton. Incidentally, 
Briggs Post is one of the many Legion 
outfits which can go abroad for a picnic 
without using more than a pint or two 
of gasoline. It is located in Northern 
Maine, on the south branch of the 
Meduxnikeag River, just a hop, skip and 
jump from the border of the Canadian 
Province of New Brunswick. 


Old Timers’ Night 
= CARY Post of Albert Lea, Minne- 


sota, doesn’t believe in letting the post’s | 


Past Commanders become deadwood 
“The high spot of our 1929 meetings was 
the night on which all Past Commanders 
were special guests of the post,” writes 
Legionnaire D. R. Burdick, adding: “Each 
P. P. C. made a speech, which was a tab- 


loid history of the post during his admin- | 


istration. These speeches gave everybody 
a new appreciation of what the post means 
to its members and to the community. We 
recommend a Past Post Commanders’ 
Night to any post.” 

RIGHT GUID! 





Picking a Winner 


(Continued from page 33) 


the last six years, the secondary basket- 
ball championship in four of the last six 
years. In its this year’s season, at the 
time this is written, it has won fifteen 
games and lost one. It trounced roundly 
the Butler University team of Indianap- 
olis after that team had been rated the 
national intercollegiate champion. 

While he had been developing his own 
teams, Cook had trained in the coaching 
schools of Knute Rockne of Notre Dame 
and Pop Warner of Stanford. He had 
also conducted a coaching school of his 
own, attended by seventy coaches of In- 
diana high school teams 

Cook early took a prominent part in 


getting the Legion’s Junior baseball pro- 
gram under way. He had been Com- 
mander of Hendricks County Post of 
the Legion in Danville and was active in 
all his post’s affairs. In addition to get- 
ting Junior baseball started in Indiana, 
he managed the Southern Regional Se- 
ries held in Shreveport, Louisiana, last 
year. 

It was his close and thorough knowl- 
edge of the Legion’s work among boys 
which led to Cook’s selection as the suc- 
cessor to Dan Sowers, after Mr. Sowers 
announced his resignation in November. 
National Commander Bodenhamer and 
Dan Spurlock of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
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NTS . Your Chance 
to Earn... 


0 aDay 
andGetHose FREE 


Just show in your neighborhood 
this fine quality, GUARANTEED 
HOSIERY for men, women and 
children Prices lower than stores. 
126 styles and shades. Pure thread 
Japanese Silk, silk and hisle, chiffon, 
sport and wool, full fashioned hose. 
Guaranteed to wear 7 months or 
new hose free. Your own hose 


Mills of Minn. made $120 in 
one week. Mrs. Gleason of Ga. 
made $23 in one day. You can 
equal these records by follow- 
ing my simple, easy instruc- 
tons and build a permanent 
business with a steady daily 
income—besides extra bonus- 
e. Credit given. No experi- 
ence necessary. os - free 
send no money. jail coupon 
atonce. L. E. Wilkin, Genera} 
Manager. 


Mail WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. =e 
Ovpt 3605 GREENFIELD, OH) 

ai This Coupe 

L. E. Wilkin, Gen. 

Wilknit Hosiery Co., 


fam interested in your new 
outht Free without obligation. 


Every_pro-* 
ducer offered 





am sending my hose size 
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NO MORE BILL 
of o) BS on pe) 


AMAZING aD TO MAKE ye 


T’ll give you a 


Say goodbye to bill collectors at your y 
wonderful opportunity to get money to pay your bills—with 
plenty of cash left over to buy the things you need and 
want. If a chance to make $15 a day for pleasant work 
looks good to you, send for free facts at once, 


FREE! Ford Tudor Sedan 


pte cn or experience . 
Earnings start at coy 1 
new ‘Ford Tudor Sedan E 
an extra bonus—in addition to larg 
cash profits. SEND NO MONEY. Just 
your name and address. But wri 
today — SURE! 
Albert Mills, Pres. 
5631 Monmouth Ave . Cwmremaa 


5 Se 495 


$1.50 pret to salesman paid in advance, Monogram 

initia] Hui of similar values in our big line 

of shirts, underwear, hosiery, neckwear. $20 a day easy. 
or part time. outfit free. Write at once. 

. Mgr., 227 W. Van Buren St., Dept. 508 Chicago, 











There Is Money In 


Silver Fox Rabbits 


Also All Other Practical Breeds 
NEW ZEALAND WHITES, CHINCHILLAS, ETC 
We Offer Best Quality Obtainable 
Our customers receive monthly fur magazine and 
correspondence course on rabbit breeding FREE, 
Send for catalog and price list, 
HIGHLAND FUR FARM 
Division AL. Webster, N. Y. 

















MONTH 


EARN UP TO $250 PER MONTH 


Active men—19 to 55—needed in this profitable. perma- 
nent, pleasant profession, ‘Travel, or remain near home. 
Excel “yo 


We assist 
ing 3120 to $150 per 
th plus pon of 
Soywgens coms spare time home instruction, or 
fu your tees, E “eaceeret, 
advances to $175 
fi let shows how to mab 


te Write for it toda: 
mo susineas rine 


Ow. 24 eS wuttatn, ¥. 
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the new chairman of the National Amer- 
icanism Commission, were also impresed 
by Cook’s qualities as an educator and 
organizer, qualities demanded in the man 
who must guide activities of 10,000 
posts in the five-fold Americanism pro- 
gram which the national commission has 
launched. This program comprises the 
promotion of The American Legion 
School Award, the extension of work 
among boys, including junior baseball, 
the development of the emergency relief 
system, community betterment endeav- 
ors and activities for the strict enforce- 
ment of immigration laws. It was signif- 
icant that one of Cook’s earliest official 
acts was to arrange for a meeting with 
William J. Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in Washington, 
D. C., to devise a campaign of co-opera- 
tion between the Legion and the Gov- 
ernment for the elimination of illiteracy, 
Cook aiso took early steps for a Legion 
campaign to promote attendance at the 
C. M. T. C. camps this summer. 

In the direction of Americanism ac- 
tivities, Cook will be assisted by another 
Legionnaire who has come up through 
post and department services. Charles 
M. Wilson of Altamont, Illinois, has 
been named assistant national director. 
Wilson served one year as Post Com- 
mander, another year as Post Adjutant 
and attended the New Orleans national 
convention as a district delegate from 
his State. At the time of his recent ap- 
pointment, he was connected with the 
administration division at National 
Headquarters. Wilson was wounded 
action November 10, 1918, the day be- 
fore the Armistice. He had enlisted as a 
private in the 130th Infantry on June 3, 
1917. In February, Wilson began a ser- 
ies of visits to the States for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for the 
regional games in the Legion’s 1930 
junior baseball season. 


Good Scouts 


(Continued from page 4) 


national executive committeeman for the 
Connecticut Department for this year. 
Legionnaire Durwood Boehm is the scout- 
master, and under his leadership the 
troop has edged up from a rough gang 
of tenderfeet to within second place in 
efficiency in the district. 

The New Britain Legionnaires feature 
a summer camp for their boys’ work, 
and the Scouts get the full benefit of it. 
Sixteen boys are taken out at a time, 
and replaced by another double-squad 
when their time is up. A director and 
a cook are kept on the job all summer. 

Over in Kensington, Connecticut, the 
adjutant of the Legion post, Adolph 
Schultz, volunteered as scoutmaster of 
the troop his post organized. Many of 
his boys were from homes where ad- 
vantages were scarce, to say the least. 
In a year’s time he has produced results 
that brought this commendation from 
the Scout executive: 

“This troop has made an outstanding 
record for advancement in a year’s time. 
The boys have (Continued on page 60) 
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SAVE OVER HALF 
ON THIS OFFER 


But you save still more if 
you buy now, Everything's 
to be included in this spe- 
cial low price offer. Big, 
rugged 10Cable Exerciser 
adjustable to 200 Ibs, re- 
sistance. Complete Wall 
Exercising Parts for Back and Shoulder development. Hand 
Grip that builds husky Wrists and Forearms. Head Gear 
to bring out those dormant Neck Muscles. Foot Stirrup and 
Harness that develops sinewy Calf and Thigh Muscles. Regu- 
lation Heavy Skip Rope for Speed, Endurance and Wind. And 
a completely illustrated Course of Instruction. This— 
For Only $3.98! Take advantage of this temporary low 
rice offer NOW, 
your name and address. U ship querying out 
mall. Pay Seeman omy $3.98 MY pte Peharaee Lay Gnivea 
States, Cash With 
STITUTE FOR et = peverorment Inc. 

1475 Broadway w York, M. ¥ 














323 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
GRAMERCY 6437—0133 
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For Your Legion Post 


Catalogue, Swatches, and Prices on 
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youlearn. Aviation, Radio —_ Auto 
Electrical Courses included. You don't need 


Gx WW FREE DOOR? 47 O™ 


Dept. 40.04 
Cc . KLLINOIS 


MINNOWS 





KEEP YOUR 


VIEW OF COMPLETE AIR-FEO 
MINNOW BUCKET 10 QT. CAP 


NEW 


INNER C 
IMPROVED 


‘ATRLFED 92:22 
MINNOW BUCKET 


Full 10 qt. Capacity—50-75 minnows. 
At your dealers or order direct, 


West of Rockies.....$4.25 Canada. 34.75 
Running Board Attachment... $1.00 
FREE-Booklet on Live Bait Fishing 


AIR-FED MFG, CO. 4265. 7th, Quincy, Ml. 
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Understand America! 
Previde for Old Age 


America is a 
young man’s country. It pays 
a premium for a young man’s 
brawn and energy. It pays but 
little for the services of that 
same man when old age has 
slowed him down. To make a 
real success of life the young 
man must save that excess in- 
come for his later years. 


Understand America. Pro- 
vide now for old age through 
the medium of life insurance 
which has proved so admirably 
adapted to American needs. Our 
booklet, ““This Matter of Suc- 
cess,” will help you picture your 
life insurance needs. Send cou- 
pon for your copy. 





LiFe INSURANCE Comp, 
or Boston. vearTs 
INQUIRY BUREAU, 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send booklet “This Matter 


of Success.” 








A.L.M 
L——Over Sixty-seven Years in Business 




















PANTS MATCHED! 
Why Throw Away That Coat and Vest? 
Save $25 or more! Let us match your 
coat and vest with new trousers and save 
the price of a new suit. Each pair tai 
lored to your measure. (Average price 
$8.50). Over 100,000 patterns Mail 
sample of suit, or your vest which will 
be returned together with FREE 

for your approval. 
Dept. 203 
Chicago 







a Sample 
al 

cit Pants MATCH PANTS CO., 
Matchers 20 W. Jackson Boule vard, 

















or.. ATHLETE'S FOOT: End it, ond prevent reinfec- 
tion, with prof: I clinic used by Dr. Hiss,D.0.,, 
M.D. Use at home, for cost of one office call. Complete, $3, 


postpaid or C.O.D. Must heal or your > 
money returned. EXTENSION DEPT., Dr. 
John Martin Hiss Foot Clinic, Columbus, O. 











PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk de- 
lay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or model for 
instructions or write for FREE book, ‘‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to pro- 
ceed. Communications strictly confidential. Prompt, 
careful, efficient service. Clarence A. O'Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 2471 Security Savings 
and Commercial Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, DB Cc. 





wy! _ Clerk ( ) Meat Inspector 
P.O . Clerk ( ) Special Agent 


(Customs Inspector) 


Matron 

General Clerk 
Chauffeur-Carrier 
Skilled Laborer 


Watchman 


Postmaster Steno- 
D Carrier ae 


instruction Berean, 116, St. Levis, Me 

Send me Rgtfoutare ghost qualifying for positi 
masbed + salaries, locations, ‘opportunities, 55 
etc 











(Continued from page 59) 


made as rapid growth in cleanliness and 
orderliness as as any troop in the area.” 

At Plainville, Connecticut, the Legion 
sponsored a troop that has also made a 
record that brought official commenda- 
tion. And so on down the list, all over 
the department. 

Aside from the biggest returns on the 
investment in Scouting, which are the 
development of manhood and the for- 
mation of character for the boys, there 
are a lot of benefits to the post in any 
State engaging in the work, for the 
Scouts are always on call to help in pub- 


lic functions and exercises. On Flag Day, 
Armistice Day, Memorial Day and other 
patriotic anniversaries they are right 
there in uniform for duty. They are not 
particular when it comes to anything 
marked duty; they are ready for it. They 
pass out bills, help get out the vote, 








clean up the post headquarters, mow the | 


lawn or scrub the post mascot with equal 
readiness. 

Legion sponsorship of Scout troops is 
growing steadily. Wonder what the total 
of such troops will be by the time of 
the Boston convention this fall? 


0A Personal Utew 


(Continued from page 25) 


SOVIET RUSSIA IS trying a great experi- 
ment. Can it succeed against human na- 
ture—farming human nature? Russia 
with her vast areas 
Farming with of wheat soil, once a 


great exporter of 
Bayonets wheat, is growing 
hardly enough to 


feed her own people. Dictator Stalin 
would apply communisim to increasing 
product. All the peasant farm owners 
are to work for the state which supplies 
modern machinery and organizes plant- 
ing and harvesting. The workers share 
the profits as assigned by the state, all 
individualism being sacrificed. Anyone 
who will not turn over the farm he 
owns, or who refuses to work, will get 
prod from the bayonet of a Soviet sol- 
dier. It will be interesting to learn how 
many bayonets are required and how 
much production is increased. 


ACROSS THE CANADIAN border at the end 
of plays and talkies and in dining rooms 
where there is an orchestra and at all 


public gatherings 
Spirit and “God Save the 
etiines King” is always 
oe played and those 
present always rise. 
On the same occasions in the United 


States no national anthem is played as 
it was before the War and some years 
after the War. That impressive moment 
when we think of the whole is lost to 
us. One excuse is that nobody knows 
whether “America” or “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” is the anthem. A law has 
been introduced in Congress to make 
“The Star Spangled Banner” official; but 
pacifists do not like it, and others object 
that some of its notes are too high to be 
sung 

If it were official would it be played, 
would we rise when it was played at the 
end of a talkie? The spirit is the thing 
we are neglecting. Let the orchestra 
play either anthem, and surely enough 
people will know it, and will rise, and 
others will follow suit. The old habit of 
observance will return. School-children 
will note the example. Suppose some of 


Not So Good 


the talkies try this little experiment in 
patriotism! Surely it will not encourage 
war for an audience to give a moment of 
respect to the nation. 


IN THE EARLY days of Polar exploration 


there was a saying that someone began 
organizing a rescue party soon after the 
explorer departed 
That lone, self-reli- 
ant, hardened flier 
Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
when he started for 
the South polar ice cap, left word that 
he would be gone twelve months. No use 
of wasting other lives hunting for him if 

did not return on time. He would 
not be found. 


Rescuers 
Not Wanted 


HERE IS AN unusual question from a 
correspondent. I wondered if it were 
worth printing. He asks: “Were all the 
Christian Scientists 
conscientious objec- 
tors? Did any of 
them serve with com- 
bat units in France? 
Are any members of the Legion? Just 
how did they see the war, anyway?” 


Well, Are 
There Any? 


LET ALL WHO think this country will not 
go on prospering consider that at its 
peak in 1919 our war debt was twenty- 
six billion dollars 
To-day it is sixteen 
billion, having been 
reduced by ten bil- 
lion. Annual inter- 
est charges have been reduced by four 
hundred millions, or more than we spend 
caring for all the sick and disabled vet- 
erans. 


Eloquent 
Figures 


AFTER THE WAR “to save democracy 
many dictators rose in Europe: Musso- 
lini in Italy, Stalin in Russia, Kemel 
Pasha in Turkey. Ri- 
vera in Spain. Pil- 
sudski in Poland and 
King Alexander in 
Jugoslavia. It look- 
ed easy for them at the start, but their 
jobs have been wearing 


As It Looks 
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Big Special 


Discount 


Hiere’s a modern 7-room home that you can build yourself and 
gave money. We ship you the lumber cut-tc-fit, freight paid 
to your station, Our simple plans and new system of cutting 
makes it easy for anyone to build a Sterling home. No skilled 
labor necessary, Our customers claim average savings of 47% 
q@er loca! builders’ prices. 

Rock-Bottom Prices! 


Our large volume of sales enables us to quote 
rock-bottom prices and sell on time-payments 
bo it high in charges. Terms 

low as 0 "Send y for 
“tifal Color Be of NEW Sterling Home Plans and 
learn how you can buy a home with your rent money. 

International Mill & Timber Co. 
349 S. Wenona Ave Bay City, Mich. 
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A Necessity 


to those who want to 
preserve each copy of The 
American Legion Monthly 


A binder suitable for preserving one 
volume—there are two volumes yearly— 
of six numbers of your magazine—THE 
American Lecion MonruLy. 


THIS binder is strong, artistic in 
design, beautifully embossed in gold, 
and made of blue artificial leather. 


THE Locking Device is convenient 
and simple—the actual binding can be 
made in a few minutes. It requires no 
hole punching—does not mutilate your 
copies—is easy to operate—can be 
quickly detached. 

IN gold on the front of this binder 
is embossed The American Legion 
Emblem and THe American Lecion 
MonTHLY logotype. On the end, em- 
bossed in gold, is the title, THe Amer- 
1cAN LecIoN MONTHLY, and the volume 
number—I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII or 
VIII. The current volume is No. VIII. 
If you desire to bind a complete set— 
all your past copies of the Montuty— 
binders can be purchased for volumes 
I, I, 11, IV, V, VI, VII, VII. 

THE price of this binder is $1.00 
each, postpaid, in the United States. 
In foreign countries, add to remittance 
estimated postage. 


, — 





THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, 
P.O. Box 1357, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is $_........ (In- 
sert proper amount computed at $1.00 for 
each binder.) Please send, postpaid, the 
binder for Volume I, II, III, IV, V, VI. 
VII, VIII of The American Legion Monthly. 
(Check or circle binder or binders desired.) 


Name 
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The Army that put Rivera in, out of 
disgust with constitutional government, 
have found that they prefer constitu- 
tional government, after all. Without 
an army back of him, a dictator has no 
support. Rivera quit while the going is 
good. 

Weary Alexander is looking for the 
same chance. Kemal has the least wor- 
ries. Turkey never knew what it was to 
be ruled by anything but a dictator. 

Moral: If you want a job at dictating 
choose a people who are used to being 
dictated to. Think of trying to be dicta- 
tor of the United States with Borah and 
all the other Senatorial critics having 
leave to speak! 

Yet in one sense this land of mass 
production has mass production in dic- 
tators. All over the country fellows who 
feel they were born to be autocrats are 
rising—and also falling. Just about the 
time they think that they are indispensa- 
ble they get a shock from the election 
returns or a note from their employers 
that they better find another field for 
their overpowering abilities. The great 
trouble with dictating in the United 
States is that we are not used to being 
dictated to; we have an overplus of 
competitive dictatorial talent. 


MANY LIVES WERE lost in wrecks in the 
early days of railroading. Those lost in 
airplane accidents receive the same 
wide attention as 
railroad accidents of 
another day. The 
crying need is that 
there shall be uni- 
form pilot licenses and legal safeguards, 
so that a man who cannot get a national 
license may not be piloting planes in 
States that have no laws or lax laws. 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 32) 


The Price of 
Progress 


air brakes, and that not only all official 
regulations with regard to troop travel 
had been rigorously observed, but that 
even further precautions had been taken 
against accidents.” 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, 
we stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 710 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

Co. B, Fourtn M. G. Bn., Seconp Div., A. 
E. F.—Howard S. CuMLEY wants affidavits 
from former comrades, particularly Capt. 
HAGERSON, Ist Sgt. MorLAND, Wagoners Cor- 
BLY, Lucas, McNotr, BATEMAN, Mi.Lis and 
EGAN, and Pvts. WINGLER, VAN Horn, CARTER 
and Billie McCoy, to support claim for dis- 
ability. 

Co. G, 17TH INF.—Affidavit required from 
former ist Sgt. W. U. RICHARDSON in support 
of claim for disabilities incurred by A. M 
Lewey at Camp Forrest, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
during December, 1917. 

Co. A, 47TH InF.—Statements required from 
former members, including Col. Leon S. Rovu- 
DEIZ, Capt. MACFLACKLIN, Lts. Harold C. 
Hooper, Eset and FARMAN, Set. KENNepy,. Cpls. 
Littte and Grace, WHITEMAN, DeLvce, 
Scuvuter, Arthur Dosson, MurpHy, WENGEL, 
Sucar, Chas. SAWYER and (Continued on page 62) 


AUTO SEAT COVERS 
Direct from Factory 
“SUPREME” 


iN MN 
Auto Seat Cov- 


ers at new low ff leg 
direct - from-fac- {wl 8 


Protec™ 
and beautify 
your car with 


tery prices. Com- | 
ne —~ (MZ 


plete as low 

as $6. os. Tailored 
to cover entire up- 
holstery including seats, back of front seat, 
doors, side panels and arm rests. Perfect fit 
quara Attached in a jiffy with pat- 
ented glove fasteners (no pins). Made of 
durable materials in attractive patterns. 


For Agents 


Agents wanted to meet tremendous demand from 
Millions of car owners. “Supreme” Auto Seat 
Covers protect upholstery from dirt and damage 
Are comfortable, cool, and sanitary. —- fe ap- 
peavenee of any car. Add to trade-in value. Big 
iscounts and liberal commissions to agents, Write 
‘Today for FREE SALES KIT, material swatches, 
> and full details of money-making plan. 
PREME 4UTO SEAT COVER Co. 
2220 = Ave. Dept. 164 Chicago, tilinols 
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One device makes window washing 
75% easier. Washes, dries, h polishes 
windows in a jiffy. omen 

it! No more indders to climb, no 
mussy rags -— spon s to wring. 
Ha Er r 
WEEK 
bogs wite wants Pp 6 ween 

Sells fast. Make RY. _ Profit. No 

nce need: We Send 


a4 this and 47 cnet fast selling alley 


Wahi Casalog 
om Akron, the 
RITE QUICK. 


City, FREE Outfit to hustlers. 
KRISTEE MFG. CO., 164 BAR ST., AKRON, ome, 


UNIFORMS 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG No. 5O. y oN 


ALUMINUM HELMETS 
POLISHED or ANY COLOR 


GEORGE EVANS «Co: 
132 N. FIFTH ST.-A.L.DEPT— PHILADELPRIA 








Airrow Motor Boats 


Built for Outboard Motors. Designed for safety 
and speed. Priced $38. to $80, Write for free catalog. 


AIR-FED MFG. CO., 455 S. 7th St., Quincy, Ill. 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FOR RABBITS Ses.05c12 


and pay you following prices for all 
you raise: Chinchillas average $3 each 
—New Zealand Whites $2 each. 32-page 
Pertretes book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
ur F magazine, tells how to raise rabbits for 
Address 
NTERPRISE CO 


tle profits, all for 10c. 
UTDOOR E 
HOLMES PARK, missouri 


BOX 1042, 





INEST euto trailers built —for tounsts, camp 
ers, huntersand fishermen. Also light com- 
mercial trailers and custom built jobs. Model No 
with complete camping 
Write for specifica 
tions and details now Spena!l spring offer 
Aute-KampTreiler Co, 3338 Sheridan Av Saginaw. Mich 
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BIGGER INCOME 
SELL SHIRTS 


Earn big money from the start. Let Quaker help ‘ou. Won- 
derful sample Outfit gets orders. Finest Men's Shirts, Tics, 
Underwear, Hosiery. Unbeatable values. Unique sales 
features. Ironclad antee. FREE Shirts, Tes, Cash 
uses. Write for Free Outfit NOW! . He 


QUAKER SHIRT CORP., 1107 Broadway, N.Y. 











= old +7 hag ee cent i plentiful 
make, | yorryining. w materia’ 
Profits town too smail., Start now. 


QUICK SUCCESS POSSIBLE = 


crowded streets ; surgi ay pln carnivals, fairs, etc. ; open 
i U '. U home; 

Sie sa pci ba Ceo Beg cr 
Galiternia man. New Jerse its in tone. the month 
ef ioe or 3 o bang onny rat ny Ata 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 5g fore mney, Sul 
and raw material, Little capital starts you. No experience needed, 
WRITE FOR “BOOK OF FACTS” 


—It’s free, contains success 
others—shows 
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SALES 


$606 & 


AVERAGING 


1 00) 


PROFIT FOR 3 
SUMMER MONTHS 
419 


E R NABOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 






EAKINS CO. 
443 High St., Springfield, Onfe 
Mall at once, your Book of Facts 

















HAT BAFFLES BURGLARS and SNEAK THIEVES 


New-jost safety ventilating win- 
dow lock. Eaaity attached to dog oy Impossible for 
me outside to rs — Gives ventilation with 


absolute safety. 4 to 12 Locks ke needed in every home. 
BIG CHANCE TO WAKE $15 T0 $25 DAILY 
tented parece, al bail 
ces, * » 
by Police and Tesubines ieee, 
neal be and women ms — HU RY 
golden harvest o: 


a 
THE ELA ELMWOOD 5 MFO. Oe ios Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, 0. 


Learn RADIO 


Television— Talking Movies 
Train at home under supervision of ra- 
dio engineers of this great school (from 
which Station WISN and W980 broad- 
cast). Complete radio equipment in- 
cluded, Write for FREE details, Men- 
tion age. Radio Dept. 151. 
Extension Division, School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wis. 
DO YOU you can attend 
to? Then be- 
come a foot correctionist, and in a few weeks 
earn big income in service fees—not medical 
nor chiropody—easy terms for home training, 
no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 9 Back Bay, Boston, Mass 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Liberal Commissions 


Side or full time proposition selling advertising 
pencils for livest advertising pencil house in the Country. 
Every type of business is your prospect. Our 1930 
line is ready See our popular, fast-selling nail 
pencil, W rite. for full particulars today. 


































WANT a new 
business profes- 
sion of your own, 
withallthetrade 








PENCIL SPECIALTY CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Springfield’s Restocked 


to Col. Whelen’ 8 Revised Specifications 
Expert Repairing 


Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 












Webiey-Scott-Mauser-Luger-Merke!l Bros.-Manniicher, etc. 


I ‘rest ste ock in America of fine new Rifles Trap, Field Guns 
le . Air Rifles & Pistols, Tarzet Arms. Telescopes 
Send 2Sc in stamps for 128 pure Arma Catalog 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 














Davis, who remember sick disability of Frank 
JOHNSTON at Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 

litn F. A., Sixtn Div.—Men of this outfit, 
of the 14th F. A. or of the Development Bat- 
talion at Fort Sill, Okla., who remember foot 
disability of Hector W. THOMPSON. 

Brry. A, 119TH F. A., AND Brry. A, 121sT 
F. A., 32p Div.—Men who were acquainted with 
William Henry CLARK (now deceased) and who 
remember when and where this man was 
gassed, can assist his mother in her claim for 
compensation. 


Fietp Hosp. No. 259, 15TH SAN. TRAIN OR 
15TH SAN. Squap—F. E. SALLEE requires state- 
ments from former comrades in support of 
claim. 


No. 5, BorpEAux, 
Ha. Co., 32d 
STRUNGE, 


Paint Suop, Base Ha. 
FraNce—L. V. MAYNARD, ex-pvt., 
Engrs., requires affidavits from Wm. 
32d Engrs.; Wm. CAMPBELL and Leon SHAT- 
TUCK, 308th Supply Co.; MAcVEAN, Graves 
Registration Serv. ; T. M. McDouGAL, and Capt. 
H. O. AUSTIN, in support of claim. 

353D AMBULANCE Co., 89TH Div.—Informa- 
tion wanted from man of this company who 
lanced an abscessed tooth for an M. P. Sat.., 
Harold F. Stearns of the Fifth Corps M. P. 
Co., at dressing station between Montfaucon 
and Epinonville, about Oct. 20, 1918. This oc- 
curred while tent was being taken down and 
just before place was shelled. 

C. O. TRAINING SCHOOL, Ist ArT. BrIG., 
Fr. BLiss, Tex.—In connection with claims for 
additional pay while acting as commissioned 
officers, A. KENT wants to hear from all 
men who received commissions after graduat- 
ing from this school, as well as from those act- 
ing as lieutenants of Artillery who went over- 
seas in that capacity. 

107TH ENGrs., Co. B, 32p Div.—Information 
wanted regarding whereabouts of Paul A. MAr- 
TIN, pvt. Shell-shocked July 28, 1918, sent to 
hospital, discharged Camp Sherman, Ohio, sum- 
mer of 1918. His mind became affected shortly 
before second disappearance from home in 
Springfield, Ohio. Age at time of enlistment in 
Nov., 1917, 21 years. 

18TH Co., Depot Bric., AND Co. I, 75TH INF. 
—Comrades who remember William VAN KLAv- 
EREN, who enlisted July 19, 1918, at Spokane, and 
served with these two outfits at Camp Lewis, 
Wash., can assist him in disability claim. 


OSTON Bound! That seems to be 

the cry of quite a number of out- 

fits in connection with their 1930 reun- 

ions, although there are plenty of others 

which will hold meetings at places other 

than the national convention city of the 
Legion next October 

An explanation is in order in connec- 
tion with the Third Division get-together 
to be held in conjunction with the Le- 
gion convention in Boston, October 6th 
to oth, as announced in these columns. 
Such a reunion will be held at that time, 
with the Officers of Boston Branch No. 
11, Society of the Third Division, as 
host, but word has just come from head- 
quarters of the Society of the Third Di- 
vision that the official annual conven- 
tion and reunion of the Society will be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 
roth, 11th and 12th. Information regard- 
ing this reunion may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Society of the Third Di- 
vision, P. O. Box 1621, Philadelphia. 

Reunions to be held in conjunction 
with the Legion national convention will 
be listed first. The place: Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The dates: October 6th to oth. 
Here they are: 

Turn Drv.—Special convention reunion under 
ruspices Officers of Boston Branch, Society of 
the Third Div. Address Walter J. Wells. Elks 
Hotel, 275 Tremont st., Boston. (Note: Official 
annual reunion and convention, Pittsburgh, 
July 10-12.) 

litH Encrs.— 
Harold S. Ring, 
for information recarding conven 

2tst Encrs., Licut Ry., A. E For par- 
tieu'ers re¢arding Boston reunion, address 
Frederick G. Webster, 6819-A Prairie ave., 
Chicago, Til. 


Send names ood addresses to 
50 E. 25th st.. w York City. 
we reunion. 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 61) 


23p ENcrs.—Reunion in Boston. Send names 
and addresses to Carlos D. Smith, The Haw. 
thorne Hotel. Salem. Mass., for information 
and to get your copy of the revived The High- 
wayman. 

3lst EnoGrs., Ry.- 
facts of Boston reunion, 
dresses to F. E. Love, secy., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

318TH Fietp Sic. BnN.—Reunion at Lezion 
national convention. Address Earle E. Murphy, 
P. O. Box 998, New London, Conn. 

34TH AERO SQqpRN.—All former members in- 
terested in proposed reunion during Lezion 
national convention in Boston, address John G. 
Sujack, 15 N. Vail st., Arlington Heights, III, 

U. S. A. (Harvarp) Base Hosp. No. 5—Re- 
union in Boston. Headquarters at Parker House, 
Address W. I. Whitley, pres., 4 P. O. Square, 


- To revise roster and get 
send names and ad- 
111 Ist ave., W., 


Boston. 

M. G. Co., 104TH INF.—Proposed reunion 
during Legion national convention. Address 
Edwin A. Holmes, 40 Broad st., Boston. 

SEVENTH BN. (25TH, 26TH, 27TH AND 28TH 
Cos.), 15l1st Deport Bric.—Third reunion, to 

Hotel Brunswick. Address 


be held in Boston, 
R. M. Leonard, 176 Aspen rd., 


Mass. 

Base Hosp., CAMP GREENE, N. C., AND BASE 
Hosp. No. 54, A. E. F.—Officers, nurses and 
corpsmen interested in reunion at Legion na- 
tional convention, address Miss Rose A. Cas- 
sidy, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 

42p AND 47TH AERO SQprRNS.—For purpos 
of completing roster and arranging reunion at 
Legion national convention, Boston, former 
members please write to M. A. Niland, R. D. 
No. 7, Morgantown, W. Va. 

491st Aero Constr. SQprN.—Proposed reun- 
ion at Boston. Address Talmage B. Rowe, 369 


Swampscott, 


E. Green st., Nanticoke, Pa 
J. S. S. Wilthelmina.—Reunion of former 
crew during Legion convention. Address Dr. 
M. M. Sorenson, 1566 State st., Racine, Wis. 
BritIsH (IMPERIALS) VeETS.—Reunion dur- 
ing Legion national convention, Boston. For 
particulars address Dr. C. R. Bird, 301 Hume- 


Mansur bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Additional announcements of reunions, 
held separately from the Legion national 
convention in Boston, and of other mat- 
ters of interest to veterans, follow: 


Tuirp Div.—Official annual reunion and con- 
vention to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., July 16 
12. For information, address the Secretary, 
Society of the Third Div., P. O. Box 1621, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FirtH Div.—Former members are 
write to Frank F. Barth, membership 
tary, 20 W. Jackson blivd., Chicago, IIl., who 
will supply al! information regarding the next 
general reunion of the Society of the Fifth Di- 
vision at Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 30th-Sept. Ist. 
The new 1930 directory is ready for distribu- 
tion, as well as histories of the division and 
other important information. 

FirtH Div. Soc., N. Y. Camp—Reunion and 
roundup afternoon and evening of May 10th, 
at Lafayette Hotel, New York City. Address 
George L. Archer, 728-53d st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
National 


urged to 
secre- 


27TH Div.—‘New York’s Own” 
Guard Division veterans will hold a conven- 
tion in London, England, in May, 1930, fol- 


lowed by 2 tour of Belgian and French battle- 
fields. For particulars address C. Pemberton 
Lenart, secy.-treas., 100 State st., Albany, N. Y. 

29TH Div.—The Blue and Gray will hold re 


vnion at Asbury Park, N. J., Oct. 11-13. For- 
mer members are requested to write to 29th 
Div. Assoc. Hq., 160 Van Reipen ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

32p Div. Vers. Assoc.—Sept. 14th to 16th 
are the dates set for the annual reunion to 
held in Milwaukee, Wis. Byron Beveridge. 
Madison, Wis., secy., reports that he is 
swamped with inquiries from California to 
Maine, indicating interest of former Red At 
row men in get-together. 


42p (RAtNBow) Div. Vets. or LonG ISLAND, 
N. Y.—Reunion May 15th at Port Jefferson, N. 
Y. Address John S. Donato, West Tuthill and 
Main sts.. Port Jefferson. 

42> (RAINBOW) Dtv.—Michigan Chapter, 
Rainhow Div. Vets. Assoc., meets the second 
Tuesday of each month in Veterans’ Bldg. 
704 E. Jefferson ave., Detroit. Address Martin 
J. Fleming, 1289 West Grand blvd., Detroit. 

77TH Drv. Assoc.—Membership in the associa- 
tion is one way of assisting your Legion post. 
clubhouse is for the purpose of 


The association 
housing all the unit American Legion posts. 
For particulars, address Philip Braune’s D.. 
and chairman, Membership Committee, 1280 
Lexington ave., New York City. 4 
Co. L, 50TH U. S. INF.—Proposed reunion 
of men who served at Potomac Park, Wash 
ington, D. C., during 1917 and 1918. Address 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline 


“My waistline went from 42 
a to 34 inches. It took only 
35 days,” says E. D. Lane, of 
Albany, N. Y. “Just wore a 
Director Belt and got results. 
Never felt better in my life.” 
The Director Belt gets at the 


cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 


LANDON & WARNER 


























ewe S. La Salle St., Chicago, tll. 

secoee pe se 
i Landon & Warner, Dept.C-100, 332 S. La Salle, Chicago ! 
! Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part ' 
: please send me details of your trial offer. : 
' ' 
' Name ' 
i ' 
5 Address. ' 












Showing Samples Men’s Shirts 
Ties, Underwear brings you big cash 
commissions. One Year Guarantee 

No substitutions. Free silk initials. 
More exclusive Rosecliff features es- 
tablish leadership. Write for your 
FREE Outfit NOW! 


ROSECLIFF SHIRT CORP. 















Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
= for free examination and advice. 
parr og ce unnecessary.New demand 
by “Talking Pictures’”. fully de- 
scribed in our free book. my for it 
Today—Newcomer Associ 
763 Earle Building, New You, N. ¥. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 288-page cloth 
bound book on “Stammering, Its Cause and 
Cure.” It tells how I cured myself after stam- 
mering and stuttering 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 
edad Bogue Bldg ., Indianapolis 


7MECHANICAL 
— DENTISTRY 





complete Home Study Course. 
RMERICAN Scuoct. oF eamomasnnte. Barretey 





Income Easy 
take orders for 


Bes 


Pants Breeches~ Coveralls 







a 15 to 20 orders in a noon 
now is easy at all fac- 
es, garages and con- 
struction jobs. No season VALUE 
or style changes—Long- 
wear salesmen make 
money all year ‘round, 
=, Write for self-selling free 
outfit NOW. Dept. A4. 


«00 | 400 encoun SEAR TROUSERS 
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Bert Hollers, 1202 N. Sluss ave., Bloomington, 


Ind. 

47TH Rect., N. Y. N. G.—Annual dinner, 
Apr. 26th. Address A. C. Hall, secy., Armory, 
27th Div. Train, Marcy ave. and Lynch st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

114TH INr.—Annual reunion at Sea Girt, N. 
J., July 26-27. Send names and addresses to 
114th Inf. Assoc. Hq., 160 Van Reipen ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Co. L, 160TH INF.—Former member inter- 
ested in proposed reunion, address Dick’ Haw- 
kins, secy., 617 S. Shelton st., Santa Ana, Cal. 

Co. F, 316TH INF., 79TH Div.—Annual reun- 
ion in Philadelphia, April 26th. Company his- 
tory will be ready for distribution. Address 
John A. Rowe, 2107 Green st., Philadelphia. 

Co. C, 340TH INF., 85TH Div.—Capt. H. A. 
Berglinger’s old company will hold reunion at 
Sheboygan, Wis., Aug. 16-17, just prior to Le- 
gion department convention. Address A. H. 
Maise, 1824 N. 9th st., Sheboygan. 

M. G. Co., First OKLA. INF., AND 131st M. G. 
BN., 36TH Div.—Reunion in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Apr. 5th. For particulars, send names 
and addresses at once to Ellis Stephenson, 201 
W. Main st., Oklahoma City. 

79TH F. A., FORMERLY 21st Cav.—Reunion 
in Fort Riley. Kans., its birthplace, during 
summer of 1930. Former members are request- 
ed to send names and addresses to Peter Mur- 
dock, 16 Hoyt st., Spring Valley, Be 

328TH F. A.—Seventh annual reunion of 
328th F. A. Vets. Assoc., at Hotel Otsego, 
Jackson, Mich., June 15-17. Address Adjt. L. 
J. Lynch, 209 Elm st., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BaTreries E AND F, 113TH F. A.—Joint re- 
union at Lenoir, N. C., in 1930. For partic- 
ulars address Sgt. J. C. Powell, secy., 2030 Bay 
st., Charlotte, N. C. 

Brry. A, 308TH _F. A. Assoc.—Seventh an- 
nual reunion at Paterson, N. . May 13th. 
Former members write to ex-Sgt. Paul Schaub, 
secy., 72-18th ave., Paterson. 

12TH EwNcrs., L. R.—Reunion in St. Louis, 
Mo. Address John J. Barada, secy., 614 Kansas 
st., St. Louis. 


15TH U. S. ENncrs.—Regimental reunion in 


Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 26th. 
Address R. L. Knight, Jr., 224 N. Aiken ave., 
Eastend, Pittsburgh. 

18TH Ewncrs., Ry.—Annual Central Pacific 


Coast reunion- -banquet at Elks Club, San Fran- 
cisco, Apr. 26th. For information address H. A. 
, secy., 190 Otis st.. San Francisco. 
34TH ENGrs. Regimental reunion at Tri- 
angle Park, Dayton, O., Aug. 3ist. Address 
George Remple, secy., 1225 Alberta st., Dayton. 
Co. C, 60TH ENGrs., ‘Ry. OPERATING.— For- 
mer members of outfit at Ft. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Is-sur-Tille and Lifoll-le-Grande, inter- 
ested in veterans organization, address D. E. 
Gallagher, 812 E. 21st st., Little Rock, Ark. 
304TH Fietp Sic. BN.—Reunion at Baltimore, 


Md., May 24-25. Address A. Russell, 327 
Park ave., New Castle, Pa. 

315TH Fiew Sic. BN., 90TH DiIv.—To com- 
plete roster, former members are requested to 


write to John C. Hill, Salinas, Cal. 

Firru U. S. Cav. Vets. Assoc.- 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 17-20. Addre ss A. C 
Horstman, secy., 3761-101st st., Corona, N. Y. 

104TH SAN. TRN., 29TH Div.—Annual reun- 
ion at Baltimore, Md., June Ist. Former mem- 
bers are requested to write to Capt. Richard 
C. O'Connell, 104th Med. Regt. Armory, Fay- 
ette and Paca sts., Baltimore. 

Air Serv. MecH., 1st, 2p, 3p AND 4TH Recrs. 


-Convention 


-Fifth annual reunion at Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 24-26. Address Thomas J. Leary, 7141 


Jeffery ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Gen. Hosp. No. 31, Cotonta, N. J.—Former 
members of staff, and officers and enlisted men 
who were patients in this hospital are re- 
quested to write to Dr. Fred H. Albee, 30 
W. 40th st., New York City, who is writing 


a history. 

U. S. Gen. Hosp. No. 31.—Reunion in Car- 
lisle, Pa., Aug. 19-20, of all former patients, 
officers, nurses and all personnel who were at 
this hospital in Carlisle in 1919 and 1920. For 
particulars address Mrs. E. Voigtsberger, U. 
S. Veterans Hospital, Perry Point, Md. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 2.—Former officers, nurses 
and enlisted men interested in proposed reun- 
ion address Lester O. Moody, Box 425, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 22.—Second annual reunion 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 14th. Former nurses, 
officers and enlisted men interested, address 
George D. Liebel, Box 508, Lexington, Ky. 

Base Hosp. 104—All former members inter- 
ested in reunion, address Joseph Sussman, 133 
Smith st., Perth Amboy, N. J 

104TH Frew Hosp., 26TH Drv.— 
roster, members write to John W. 
Pennacook st., Manchester, N. H. 

146TH Frey Hosp., 37TH Div.—Eleventh an- 
nual reunion at Winton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Apr. 12th. Address Herbert W. Hall, 3704 
Tolland rd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 

U. S. A. AMBULANCE Serv.—Reunion and 
July 16-19, 
Send 
Hotel 


To complete 
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convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
with Atlantic City USAAC Club as host. 
names and addresses to John H. Fetter, 
Jefferson, Atlantic City. 


THE ComMpaANy CLERK 









RAILWAY MAIL 





$1260 to $3400 
A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 





Ex-Service Men Get 
Preference 





These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business con- 
ditions, or politics will not affect them. Government em 
ployees get their pay for twelve full months every year 

$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 

Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. $79.17 
each pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, the 
maximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day 


Travel On 
“Uncle Sams’ 





like all Government employees, 


Railway Postal Clerks, 
have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 
days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and have 3 
days off duty or in the same proportion During this 
off duty and vacation their pay continues just as though 
they were working. They travel on a pass when on busi 
ness and see the country. When they grow old, they are 
retired with a pension. Early examinations are expected. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 

Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a year 
and automatically increase $100 a year to $2,100 and 
$2,300. They also have 15 days’ paid vacation. City 
residence is unnecessary. 


IMMIGRATION INSPECTOR—CUSTOMS INSPECTOR 

Salary $2,100 to commence. Work connected witi 
Immigration and Customs examination for incoming pas- 
sengers from foreign countries. 


1S YOUR JOB STEADY? 
Compare these conditions with your present or your 
prospective condition, perhaps changing positions fre- 
quently, no chance in sight for PERMANENT employ 
ment ; frequently out of a position and the 
year’s average salary very low. DO YOU GET 
$1,900 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY 
ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM 
NOW YOU WILL GET $2,100 TO $2,700 
A YEAR? 
YOU CAN GET THEM 

Experience is usually unnecessary, an 
political influence is not permitted, Let us 
show you how, 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 

Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off 
and mail it today——now, at once 

This investment of two cents for a postage 
stamp may result in your getting a Govern 
ment Job. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. H184, Rochester, N.Y. 
Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full descrip- 
tion of the position checked below; 2) Free Copy of 
32-page book, How to Get a It Ss jovernment Joh’’ 
(3) A list of the U. S. Government Jobs now obtainable; 
(4) Tell me all about preference given to ex-service men 








Railway Postal Clerk .............. ($1,900-$2,700) 
Post Office Clerk. .......... ...».. (81,708-$2 309) 
City Mail Carrier............. ($1,700-$2, 100) 
{i | “Sse ($2,100-$3,300) 
Government ay iaecwes ($1, 260-$2,500) 
immigrant laspector ......... ($2,100 up) 
inspector of Costoms ($2,108 up) 

SD aceancecenessoussseneseseses - 

Address _ 
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Use This Coupon Before You Misiay it. 
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ID anyone ever attend a high-school 

debate (or any other kind of formal 
debate, for that matter) at which the 
chairman of the judges, in preparing to 
speak his little piece, did not begin, “The 
judges have had great difficulty in coming 
to a decision”? It never mattered how 
bad one side was and how good the other; 
it may have been perfectly obvious to the 
whole audience that Team A had several 
layers of edge over Team B, but in- 
variably, always, and without exception 
“the judges have had great difficulty in 
coming to a decision.”” The judges were 
always good stallers. They may have 
decided within ten seconds after re- 
tiring, but they would hang around in 
their ante-room (smoking, probably) for 
fifteen or twenty minutes or even longer 
if they could get away with it. This 
helped things along enormously. It 
made the audience think it was getting 
its money’s worth and it made both 
teams think that, whatever the result, 
each had put on a good show. Also, for 
the five minutes that intervened after 
the return of the judges to the actual 
announcement by the chairman of the 
name of the winning team, it made the 
judges, like the undertaker in “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” the most popular people in 
town. 


Au the above is inspired by the fact 
that in selecting the prize-winners in 
the first instalment of Big Moment 
stories, printed in this number, the edi- 
tors of the Monthly had great difficulty 
in coming toa decision. In the first place, 
there were several decisions to make. It 
was necessary not alone to pick stories 
which seemed of prize-winning dimen- 
sions, but to specify which prize they 
ought to win. The fact that there were 
four separate groups of prizes made the 
job four times as hard. No, the judges 
are not complaining. It was hard but it 
was also fun. For one important fact 
stands out pleasantly now that the shoot- 
ing (for the April issue) is over: Not a 
single letter submitted in the contest was 
uninteresting. Every one of them was 
worth writing and worth reading. 


T was inevitable that, with several 

notable exceptions, the letters would 
fall into certain special categories. There 
were hundreds of accounts of torpedoings 

and who is going to blame anyone who 
was aboard a torpedoed transport for re 
garding that as his big moment? There 
were slightly fewer accounts of “hair- 
breadth ’scapes in th’ imminent deadly 
breach,”’ as that star big-momenter, 
Othello, said in summarizing his own life 
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history. There was a whole collection of 
embarrassing moments—and how very, 
very big and long an embarrassing 
moment can be! The Legion is fre- 
quently addressed by big-timers as com- 
posed of “men who have shared a great 
common experience,”’ and a big majority 
of the Big Moment letters can be offered 
in proof of that assertion. The common- 
ness of the experiences was natural and 
inevitable. 


HIS does not mean that, in selecting 

the prize winners, the judges de- 
liberately went looking for freak and 
unusual experiences. There was one 
test: Degree of interest. Now an ex- 
perience shared with four million other 
men can be as interesting as one shared 
by nobody else. Some of the prize- 
winning accounts are of absorbing in- 
terest because of their very casualness, 
some because of a dramatic vividness that 
will make a hundred thousand readers 
say: “‘Why, that’s exactly what hap- 
pened to me!” And another impressive 
fact that stood out was that a good story 
will tell itself. The writer doesn’t have to 
worry about being “‘literary.”” It was the 
Duke of Wellington who once said that 
the rule of good writing was: ‘Have 
something to say—say it.” The Duke, it 
will be remembered, was present in an 
important capacity at a Big Moment in 
Belgium in June, 1815. 


\ HILE the rules of the contest an- 

nounced (and still announce, and 
will continue to announce until the con- 
test stops, whenever that may be) that 
the editors of the Monthly were the 
judges and that their decision would be 
final, don’t think that the editors de- 
pended solely on their own arbitrary 
say-so in several cases where a split-hair 
decision looked as if it would have 
to be made. In that case as many 
friends of the family as were within call 
were asked to lend a hand, and as many 
as twenty men and women had a voice in 
the selection of two or three of the win- 
ners. So if you’re going to draw a bead 
on the judges, better use buckshot. 


ACROSSE—the game which Mr. Kirk 
describes so enjoyably in “All- 
American”’—is not yet as widely played 
even in the country of its origin as it is 
going to be some day. You cannot step 
to the front door, give a peculiar whistle, 
and expect to bring half a dozen lacrossers 
ontherun. So when the Monthly wanted 
some lacrosse photographs to accompany 
Mr. Kirk’s article it appealed to Captain 


and Legionnaire W. H. Wells of the In- 
telligence and Publicity Office at the 
United States Military Academy, who 
produced exactly what was wanted and 
added this explanatory paragraph about 
lacrosse at West Point: ‘Lacrosse is one 
of our major sports and the Army team is 
usually one of the best in the country 
All their games are played during April, 
May and June. During the fall intramv- 
ral season, lacrosse is one of the six sports 
which every cadet is required to play. 
The game is mighty interesting. The 
only rule I have ever been able to detect 
is that you cannot hit a man on the head 
with your racket. This tends for speed 
and action.” 


F PLEASED, tell others; if not, teil us. 
From Peter F. Meyer, executive sec- 
retary of the Club Casa del Mar of Chi- 
cago: “Last night I finished reading 
Douglas Gillespie’s graphic article in 
your January issue, entitled ‘Goldfield’. 
Please don’t regard me as a carping critic 
when I point out that the author was in 
error regarding the Gans-Nelscn fight 
he refers to in that story. Gans was the 
lightweight champion at that time, fight- 
ing to retain his title, and not Bat. Nel- 
son lost on a foul in the forty-second 
round, as Mr. Gillespie states. And two 
years later he won the title by knocking 
out the Negro in the seventeenth round 
and later on he knocked out Gans again 
in the twenty-first round.” 


HENRY W. DALY has frequently 
written for the Monthly on subjects 
relating to the bygone West he knew s0 
well. Major Daly was born in Ireland 
seventy-eight years ago. His parents in- 
tended him for the British Army, but the 
tales of a schoolmate who had visit ed west- 
ern Canada were too much for the youth- 
fulimagination. At theageof fifteen Daly 
took French leave from school, crossed 
the ocean and rode horseback over the 
mail route from Montreal to Vancouver 
That inaugurated a career which ended 
only with the end of the era that made 
such things possible. Then the Major 
transferred the scene of his activities t0 
Cuba, the Philippines, Mexico, Panama 
and Japan. Later he was an instructor In 
pack transportation at West Point. In 
1917 he reéntered active service for the 
period of the World War. He has been 
wounded by bullets, by arrows and by 
tomahawk. 
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Who Loses? 


Nine times out of ten, YOU are the one who stands the loss if a 
crook gets hold of your check and raises it. Modern business 
+ ceed modern protection against clever check raisers. They can 
easily alter the amount of any check that is not protected. 


Losses from fraudulently manipulated checks were estimated at 
$300,000,000 in 1929. Get modern protection by using the new 
model Arnold Check Writer. The new Arnold will give you 100% 


ARNOLD 
CHECK-WRITER 


The world’s lowest-priced check writer. Does work equal to machines 
costing $60 or more and yet costs no more than a good fountain pen. 
Prints and shreds the exact amount in roche ink. Self-inking. 
Automatic feed. Unconditionally guaranteed for five years— but built 
to last a lifetime. 


Get an Arnold Check Writer now and banish forever all worries 
over check-raisers! The next check you sign may make you the easy 
prey of an unscrupulous law-breaker! Protect yourself beforehand! 
Let us send you an Arnold Check Writer on FREE TRIAL! 






Arnold Check Writer 
Company, Inc. 


882 E. Taylor St. 
Flint, Michigan 
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Be Careful 
In Writing Checks! 


Think of the chances you take with every check that you 
issue! The average check passes through the hands of 31 
persons before it reaches the bank for payment. When 
you make out a check, you may trust the company or the 
person to whom you give it, but there are many others 
who will handle it before it is finally cashed. Store clerks, 
bookkeepers, bank clerks and postoffice clerks—all have 
the opportunity of tampering with your checks and of 
altering them for fraudulent purposes. Protect yourself 
hereafter by writing all of your checks with an Arnold 
Check Writer. 









Flint, Michigan 











Arnold Check Writer Co., Inc. Send me an Arnold Check Writer on Free Trial, with details 
882 E. Taylor St. of your Special Offer —nothing to pay unless I decide to keep 
the Check Writer after using it for 10 days. 
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“It’s the Camel blend!” 


The mild and fragrant blend 
of choice tobaccos makes 
the smoking of every Camel 


Cigarette a pure delight. 


the better cigarette 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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